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Notes, 
MUNDAY, DRAYTON, AND CHETTLE. 


When I intimated that the list of commendatory 
verses assigned to Drayton in the Bibliographia | 
poetica of Ritson is not quite complete, it was 
with no censorious feelings. In truth—the re- 
sults of extensive research have seldom been 
more judiciously compressed, or stated with more 
exactness, than in that useful compilation. 

I can prove, however, that Ritson omitted to | 
record two specimens of commendatory verse 
which are contained in a volume previously in his 
own possession ; and as it is one of the rarest of a 
rare class of works, a short description of it may 
not be misplaced. It is entitled — 

“The famovs and renowned historie of Primaleon of 
Greece, sonne to the great and mighty prince Palmerin 
d’Oliva, emperour of Constantinople. Describing his 
knightly deedes of armes, as also the memorable aduen- 
tures of prince Edward of England: and continuing the 
former history of Palmendos, brother to the fortunate 
prince Primaleon, &c. [sic.] Translated out of French 
and Italian, into English, by A.M. London; printed by 
Thomas Snodham, 1619.” 4°. In three books or parts. 
Book I. pp. 8+208; Book II. pp. 4+282; Book III. 
pp. 8+240. 

This work was published in three parts, at short 
interyals, and each part has a dedication to Henrie 
Vere, earl of Oxenford, signed A.M. An allusion 
to the father of the earl proves that the letters 
A.M. denote Anthony Munday. The first part 
has no commendatory verses. The second part | 
has ten lines signed M. D.— and the third, ten | 
lines signed H. C, ‘The verses shall now be given | 
literatim : 





“ Of the worke and translation. 
If in opinion of iudiciall wit, 
Primaleons sweet Inuention well deserue : 
Then he (no Jesse) which hath translated it, 
Which doth his sense, his forme, his phrase obserue, 
And in true method of his home-borne stile, 
(Following the fashion of a French conceate) 
Hath brought him heere into this famous Ile, 
Where but a Stranger, now hath made his seate. 
He liues a Prince, and comming in this sort, 
Shall to his Countrey of your fame report. 
M. D.” 
“ Of the Translation, against a Carper. 
Delicious phrase, well follow’d acts of glory, 
Mixture of Loue, among fierce martial deeds, 
(Which great delight vnto the Reader breeds) 
Hath th’ Inuenter kept t’ adorne this Story. 
The same forme is obseru’d by the Translater, 
Primaleon (sweet in French) keeps here like grace; 
Checking that Foole, who (with a blushles face) 
To praise himselfe, in Print will be a prater. 
Peace chattring Py, be still, poore Lazarus ; 
Rich are his gifts, that thus contenteth vs. 
H. C.” 


In manuscript notes, of recent date, the above | 


| verses are ascribed to Michael Drayton and Henry 


Constable. I shall state my own notions, 

It is not probable that Munday, the chronicler, 
would sanction deceptive signatures, and I there- 
fore believe the mysterious letters to be the ini- 
tials of certain individuals. Now Munday and 
Drayton wrote in conjunction Mother Redcap, 
and were joint contributors to six other dramas. 


| I therefore ascribe the lines signed M. D. to 


Michael Drayton, who in the same year edited a 
folio volume of his own Poems. Munday and 
Henry Chettle, who had both been printers, 
wrote in conjunction the second part of Robin- 
Hood, and were joint contributors to two other 
dramas. I am therefore inclined to ascribe the 
verses signed H.C. to Henry Chettle. Such is 
the circumstantial evidence of authorship. 

The internal evidence shall be briefly stated. 
The lines ascribed to Drayton have the sober 
sense which he always displays when neither in- 
spired by the fairies, nor echoing the “pretty chat 
of nymphs and shepherds.” ‘The familiarity of 
H. C. and his abbreviated Lazarus Piot — the 
pseudonym of Munday — seems to denote some 
old friend ; and I need not further exercise my 
small share of “ iudiciall wit." Botton Corney. 


LETTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Enclosed is a verb, et lit. copy of a letter of 
Oliver Cromwell's, printed in E. W. Brayley's 
Graphic Illustrator, London, 1834, (p. 355.) : be- 
low is this note : 

“ The above letter (for the use of which we are in- 
debted to Richard Williams, Esq., of Stapleton Hall, near 
Hornsey,) has every appearance of having been written 
in haste. Part of the seal, in red wax, remains attached, 
and exhibits a shield of arms of the Cromwell family, 
viz. quarterly Ist and 4th, a lion rampant; 2nd, three 
fleurs-de-lis; 3rd, three chevrons.” 

This may serve to stamp the genuineness of the 
letter. It does not appear in vol. i. of Carlyle’s 
edition of Cromwell (Chapman & Hall, 1857), at 
pp. 268, 269., where Letter LIX. (dated June 14, 
1648,) is the earliest from before Pembroke: it 


| may, therefore, be perhaps worth insertion in 


“N. & Q.” 
“ Autograph Letter of O. Cromwell's, written when be- 
seging Pembroke. 

“ Ffor my noble friends the 
Committee of Carmarthen, theise. 
“ Gentlemen, 

“T Haue sent this bearer to you to desire wee may 
haue your Furtherance and assistance in procuringe some 
necessaries to bee cast in the iron furnases in your countye 
of Carmarthen, we" will the better enable vs to reduce 
the towne and castle of Pembrooke. ‘The principall 
things are, shells for our morter-peice, the depth of them 
wee desire may be of fourteene Inces and three quarters 


| of an Inch, That we" | desire att your handes is to cause 


the seruice to bee performed, and that with all possble 
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expedition, that soe (if itt bee the will of God) the ser- 
uice beinge done theise poor wasted cuntries may be freed 
from the burthen of the Armye. 

“In the next place wee desire some D cannon shott, 
and some culveringe shott may with all possible speede 
bee cast for vs and hasted too vs alsoe. 

“Wee giue you thankes for your care in helping vs 
w*> bread and, ... You doe herein a very speciall ser- 
uice to the State, and I doe most earnestly desire you to 
continew herein accordinge to our desire in the late Let- 
ters. I desire that copies of this paper may be published 
thorough out your countye, and the effects thereof ob- 
serued, for the ease of the countye, and to avoyd the 
wronginge of the cuntrie men. Not doubtinge the con- 
tinewance of your care to giue assistance to the publicke 
in the seruices wee haue in hand, I rest, 

“ Your affectionate seruant, 
O. CroMWELL. 
“ The Leaguer before Pembrooke, 
June the 9", 1648,” 
C. D. Lamont. 


NICKNAMES, 


Old Camden defines them as “cognomina or 
sobriquets, as the French call them, bye-names, 
as we term them, if that word be indifferent to 
good and bad, which still did die with the bearer 
and never descended to posterity.” We have im- 
proved on Johnson and Todd's derivation from 
“ nique” and Camden’s cognomen, substituting 
rightly agnomen as the origin of the phrase. 


Nicknames are as old as the most venerable of 


chronicles. The divinities of the ancients were 
peculiarly distinguished by such additions. Even 
thundering Jove had no better name at Rome 
than Pistor the Baker, and it were well if his 
subalterns had received no worse appellation, 
and been associated with as reputable a calling. 
Tyrant was a favourite adjunct. At Rome, the 
Piso, Publicola, Verres, Cicero, Scaurus, Len- 
tulus, Balbus, Asinius, were eminently sugges- 
tive of deformities; while one of the first was 
further distinguished as Frugi. Tarquin bad his 
name of Superbus, Romulus of the Lancér (Quiri- 
nus), Julius Cesar of Baldpate, and Caligula and 
Caracalla and others bore appellations of meaning 
in the imperial purple. Constantine the Great 
himself, jealous of Trajan’s name on every wall, 
though monstrous “ posters,” “with Iris and all 
her seven,” were then unknown, dubbed him Pa- 
rietarius. 
mentary in defiance of the Dogs, and Porchers 
and Walkers, Cynic, Stoic, and Peripatetics: Pe- 
ricles was the Olympian, Aristides the Just, though 
the innovators tired of that: Xenophon the Muse 
of Greece, Herodotus the Father of History, Plato 
the Attic Bee, though Socrates figured as Flat- 
nose. And with the semi-Greek descendants St. 
John of Constantinople was known as Chrysostom, 
and St. Ignatius as Theophorus. 

The wit of an individual invented a name to 
which statues and inscriptions gave celebrity, and 


In Greece they were more compli- | 


rhymer and prose-writer currency, —even coins 
lent it an enduring remembrance. Kings, great 
captains, divines, statesmen, have received from 
malice, humour, or revenge, a sportive title, drawn 
from singularity in address, habit or gesture, ac- 
cident or circumstance of life, which will cling to 
them to the end of time. We shall endeavour to 
classify them according to our ability. Those 
which are intractable we must submit in detail. 
Great and Good are numerous beyond belief, and 
would persuade one, if sufficiently credulous, to 
| become Optimist and Utopian. The title Great is 
| claimed for our own Alfred and Canute; the 
| Welsh Roderick; the Scot Gregory; the Irish 
Ugaine and Cathoire; the Persian Cyrus; the 
| Emperors Constantine and Theodosius; the Dane 
Water; the Swede Gustavus Adolphus; the 
| Savoyard Amadeus IV. and Emmanuel; the Prus- 
| sian Frederick III.; the Saxon Otho I.; the Pole 
Casimir; the Russian Peter; William I. of Nassau; 
the Macedonian Madman; the Persian Abbas; the 
Popes Gregory, Leo, and Nicholas; the German 
Albert II. and Otho I.; the Frank Clovis, Dago- 
bert, Charlemagne, Henry IV.; the Spaniard Al- 
phonso IIL, Sancho III., Ferdinand, Napoleon L.: 
and Louis XIV., le grand Monarque, must be 
added to the list, which is very far from being 
exhausted. 

Among the Good we may enumerate the Dane 
Magnus; Eric III.; the Hessian William VI. ; 
the Frank John II., Charles III. ; the Welshman 
Howel Dha; the Sicilian William II.; and, I pre- 
sume, our own “ good Queen Bess.” Beards and 
locks figure: the German Otho III. and Frede- 
rick Barbarossa; Henry III. the Black; the Frank 
Clodius the Hairy; the Bavarian Henry VII. the 
Black; the Pole Lesko V. the White, and his 
namesake the Black; the Eastern Emperor Con- 
stantine IV. was Pogonatus; the Irishman Mac- 
hadh, the same as our Rufus; Murrogh the 
Black ; the Tuscan Godfrey and Prussian Jossus 
the Bearded ; the Dane Sweyn the Forked-beard ; 
the Welshman Barmtruch, Spade-bearded ; and 
Eberhard the Bearded of Wurtemburgh. Some- 
times the absence of hair denotes the man: as 
Charles L, the Bald of France. 

Then come Longs and Shorts: of the former, our 
Edward, yclept Longshanks; Philip V. of France: 
of the latter, Pepin of France ; and the Pole La- 
dislas LV. 

Beasts and animal qualities too flourish: the 
Dane Eric V. the Lamb; the Scot William IL. the 
Bavarian Henry X., and the Saxon Henry IV., the 
Lion; Harold L, and the Dane Eric IV., Hare- 
foot ; Pope Sergius was Hogsnout, Antiochus the 
Syrian Griffin head, Albert of Brandenburg the 
Boar; our Richard L, Louis VIII. of France, the 
Pole Boleslas I. claim to be Cceur-de-Lion; Eric 
the Child, a Dane, and our Edward VI., the boy- 
king, and Charles le Jeune, may walk together. 
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Among the Old, Gormo the Dane, and the Pole 
Micecislas II.: as Simple, the Dane Harold; Charles 
of France; the Sicilian Frederick III.: as Proud, 
the Russian Simon; the Saxon Henry II.; the 
Scot Alexander and the eighth Bavarian Henry : 
as Fat, the Frank Charles and Louis VI.; the 
Portuguese Alphonso, and Spaniard Sancho I.; 
Olaus IV. the ene is the Hungry ; William I. of 
Sicily was the Wicked; the Scot Ferquhard the 
most Ezxecrable; the Pope John XII. the Infa- 
mous: the Cruel are the Frenchman Louis XL., 
Christian the Dane, and Peter of Spain; Otho of 
Germany and our Queen Mary are the Bloody ; 
Nomoluah the Celt was termed the Full-of-wounds; 
Arnulph of Bavaria and Charles IL. of Spain the 
Bad; Louis IL. of Bavaria, and Peter of Portu- 
gal, and the Emperor Alexander, are the Severe ; 
Alexander the Scot is the Fierce; the Celt Art 
Aonfhir is the Melancholy ; his countryman the 


Black-toothed, to whom the counterpoise is the re- | 


fined Savoyard Harembert I. with the White hands, 
or the extraordinary Celt Fiachadh, he with the 
White cows. Among the Lazy we find Sancho II. 
the Portuguese, and Louis V. of France; Ladislas 
the Pole is the Careless ; the Palatine Louis VI. 
the Easy ; the Prussian Otho V. and Rodoph III. 
of Burgundy are known as le fainéant ; Childeric 
IIL. of France as the Stupid; our own Edmund 
and the Prussian Frederick Il. are the Zronsides ; 
Emmanuel of Savoy is the Jronhand ; William of 
Apulia and Baldwin I. of Flanders are the Jron- 
arms. There was an Artaxerxes Longimanus 
and a Darius Codomanus. Boleslas III. the Pole 
was called Wrymouth, and his successor Curly- 

te ; another was Club-fvot ; the Greek Emperor 
Michael III. is the Sot; the second of that name, 
as Louis III. of France, was dubbed the Stam- 
merer; the fourth Louis was the Over-seas ; 
Henry I. of Germany was the Fowler; Philibert 
of Savoy was the Hunter; Charles I. of Savoy 
and Alfonso of Spain were the Warrior; Alphonso 
IV. of Spain and Ramiro II. the Monk ; Henry of 
Portugal was the Cardinal; Pepin of France the 
Mayor ; our George IV. the First Gentleman in 
Europe, and William IV. the Sailor King. Henry 
VI. of Germany is the Sharp; Henry of Bavaria 
the Quarrelsome ; Constantine V. was Copronymus ; 
Michael V. the Ship-caulker ; the seventh of that 
name Parapinaces; Romanus III. Argyropulus ; 
Leo the Iconoclast. John of Russia was the Ter- 
rible ; Catharine of Russia the Modern Messalina ; 
Christian the Dane the Nero of the North; 
Charles XII, the Swede, the Quixote and Mad- 
man of the North; Louis Philippe was Egalité ; 
Napoleon “ le petit Caporal;” Louis X. of France 
the Headstrong ; Mohammed VIL. the Lefthanded; 
Bermuda II. of Spain the Gouty ; Garcias LI. the 
Trembler ; Sancho VIL. the Znfirm; the Emperor 
Anastasius the Silentiary ; Theophilus the Unfor- 
tunate; Henry IIL. the Sickly ; and Henry IV. the 


Impotent; our Ethelred was the Unready, and 
Richard IIT. Crook-back, as well as Boar; Peter 
of Savoy Charlemagne le Petit ; Philip II. of Savoy 
and our own John were Lackland; Amadeus V. 
of Savoy was the Green Count, and Amadeus VII. 
the Red Count; Charles II. of Naples was the 
Lame: the Blind were Henry II. of Luxemburg 
and Louis the Lombard; Amadeus I. of Savoy, a 
medieval O'Connell, the ZLong-tail; Boabdil is 
remembered as El Chico; Frederick of Bohemia 
was the Winter-King; Sancho II. of Spain the 
Preacher ; the Emperor Andronicus was prayed 
for as Mark Antony; Michael was the Hog; 
Ashraff of Persia, Mauregato of Spain, and Phocas 
of Constantinople, were Usurpers; and Robert 
Duke of Normandy, for calumny could strive no 
further, was called, profanely enough, le Diable. 
We shall leave all the nicknames from place of 
birth or conquest, and pass on to titles of honour. 
The Peaceable were the Pole Casimir; the Saxon 
| Frederick 11.; our own Egbert; the Savoyard 
Aimon and Amadeus VIII.; the German Frede- 
rick IV.; John of Bavaria; and Christopher of 
Wurtemburgh. The Fearless were John of Flan- 
ders and Richard of Normandy. The Just were 
Solyman; the Pole Ladislas II.; Childebert ; 
Louis XIII. of France; James II. of Spain; and 
Augustus of Saxony. The Wise were the Saxon 
Frederick III. ; Charles V. of France; Robert of 
Naples; the Spaniards Ferdinand VI., Alonzo, 
Sancho VI., and Alphonso V. and X.: our own 
James I. was the Pedant; Henry I. the Beauelerk ; 
| Leo VI. the Emperor, the Philosopher, and Nice- 
| phorus I. the Lawgiver; Robert of France anid 
| Ismael of Persia were the Sage, and Francis I. the 
| Father of Letters; Artaxerxes Il. Mnemon; Wil- 
| liam V. of Hesse was the Constant, the VIth was 
| the Good and Wise, and Philip the Generous. 
Otho IV. of Germany was the Superb; Lorenzo 
| of Florence and Solyman were the Magnificent ; 
| Amadeus IX. of Savoy the Benevolent; Alonzo 
of Castile the Brave; Henry II. of Spain the 
| Gracious ; Peter IV. the Ceremonious ; Alphonso 
| IX. the Noble; John LIL. of Portugal the Perfect ; 
j and Emmanuel the Fortunate ; Charles VIII. of 
France the Affable ; Otho IL. of Bavaria the Illus- 
| trious; John Frederick of Saxony the Magnani- 
mous; George the Rich; Alphonso VI. of Spain, 
the Valiant; Sancho IIL. the Great and Brave. 
| The Handsome were Philibert of Savoy, Philip 
III. (or 2 Amoureux), the IV., and Charles IV. of 
France. The Chaste were Alphonso II. and the 
Pole Boleslas V.; Sancho II. of Spain was the 
Strong; Philip III. and IV. of France, and our 
own Coane, were the Hardy. ‘The Victorious were 
Nadir Shah, Waldemar II. the Dane, Premislas 
of Bohemia, and Charles VII. of France. Louis 
II. of France and Boleslas of Bohemia were le dé- 
bonnaire ; Geoffrey II. of Anjou and Charles the 
hero of Tours, le Martel; Charles VI. of France 
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and Sancho III. of Spain were the Beloved; Al- Chaucer dubbed him? Who has forgotten the 


phonso ILI. of Spain was the Beneficent; Louis IX. 
of France and Ferdinand IIL. of Spain were the 
Saint; William IL. of Bavaria the Religious ; 
Henry the Holy ; the Emperor Antoninus, Albert 
the Bavarian, the Tuscan Boniface, and Henry of 
Saxony, were the Pious ; our own Edwards were, 
one the Martyr and one the Confessor ; Charles I. 


| 





the Royal Martyr; Ferdinand V. of Spain was | 
the Catholic ; Denis of Portugal the Father of his | 
Country ; Louis XII. of France and Christian III. | 


of Denmark the Father of his People ; Margaret 


was the Semiramis of the North; Albert ILL. of | 


Prussia the German Achilles ; John LI. the Cicero 
of Germany ; Frederick William the Grand Elec- 
tor; Louis XIV. of France Dieu donne, which 
reminds us of the Adeodati of the Church; Gan- 
ganelli was the Protestant Pope; our Edward I. 
the English Justinian. The Ptolemies delighted 
in appendages, witness the Philopater and Philo- 
meter, and Philadelphus; the Physcon, Lathyrus, 
Bacchus and Auletes, Lagus, Soter, and Epi- 
~~ Seleucus was the Thunderer; Stephen 


Kings; Bajazet the Thunderbolt; the Czar De- | 


metrius the Impostor ; Octavian Augustus; Titus 
was the Delight of Mankind; Omar Emperor of 
Believers ; while Attila was the Scourge of God ; 
Tamerlane the Prince of Destruction; and Julian 
the Apostate. The Fair Maid of Norway, the 
Fair Rosamond, the Fair Imogene, and the 
Princess Elizabeth the Queen of Hearts, are only 
a few of the illustrious or unfortunate ladies whose 
names might be added to our list. 

We must pass on from crowned heads to a few 
memorable princes and subjects. Prince George 
of Denmark lives as King James's Est-il possible ? 
the great Edward as the Black Prince; Prince 
Charles Edward as the Young Chevalier; Prince 
James as the Old Pretender; the Duke of York 
as the Soldiers’ Friend; the Duke of Cumberland 
as the Butcher; Duke Humphrey as the Good 
Duke ; Edmund Plantagenet as Crouch-back ; 
Geoffrey of Anjou as Grisogonel the Grey Cloak ; 
the infamous Duke of Orleans as Egalité. Who 
has not heard of Jockey of Norfolk, the Proud 
Duke, and the Duke with the Silver Hand of the 
house of Somerset ? A French general of the four- 
teenth century was well known as Gnaw-crust; 
Nelson is ever the Hero of the Nile; Cromwell 
is Old Noll; Wellington the Iron Duke; Bayard 
the Knight without fear or reproach; the Earl of 
Pembroke Strongbow ; and Marlborough, as Tu- 
renne called him, the Handsome Englishman. 
Fulke Earl of Anjou is still the Plantagenet, 
though the name recals an ignominious whipping 
with birch broom before the altar of Jerusalem. 
Simon we remember as Stylites. ‘The Capuchin, 
the Curtal, and Crutched Friar were nicknames of 
old. Who but speaks of the “ Moral Gower,” as 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Doctors Aquinas the Angelic, Bonaventura the 
Seraphic, Hales the Irrefragable, Duns Scotus the 
Most subtle, and Occam the Invincible? Bede is 
the Venerable; Don Roderic the Cid; Gonsalvo 
the Great Captain ; Roland the Brave ; the Patriot 
Tell; Godoy Prince of the Peace; Hales of Eton 
the Ever memorable; Copley the Grostete ; Hooker 
the Judicious ; Izaak Walton the Genile ; John 
Selden the Learned ; Monk Lewis; Elia C. Lamb; 
Herbert the Sweet Singer of the Temple; Middle- 
ton Memory, and Hamilton Single Speech. Charles 
II. the Merry Monarch; Robert the Bruce, and 
Henry VIII. Bluff Hal; O'Connell the Agitator ; 
Crichton the Admirable; Vernon Old Grog ; By- 
ron of the Wager Foul-weather Jack, and Howe 
Black Dick. Dun, the sheritf’s officer of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign; Jack Ketch, the hangman of 
the Restoration, and Derrick his successor ; Duns 
Scotus; Dr. Guillotine; Bombastes Paracelsus; 
Merry Andrew Borde, the Arabian Geber. Mar- 
tinet, Andrew Cant, Simon Magus, Machiavel, and 


Malagrida, the Jesuit, are very nicknames to this 
I. of Hungary, Thunder; Mithridates, King of | 





day for men or things. Phebus is yet Dan? 
May we not add Saturnine, Jovial, and Mercurial ? 

Had your space permitted, the subject might 
have been carried out to considerable length. 
Suflicient, however, has been said, we hope, to 
show that there is something in a name, and con- 
vince us that Sterne was not far wrong in urging 
its importance. There are few of the most ancient 
and honourable names of our nobles and landed 
gentry which may not be traced back to an early 
nickname, a point shown long ago by Camden and 
Spelman, and still more agreeably by Mr. M. A. 
Lower. Macxenzis Watcortt, M.A. 





A NOTE ON EDINGTON, SOMERSET. 


At the foot of the Polden Hill, or Down End, 
is Huntshill Reach. This has been spoken of in 
the neighbourhood as the landing-place of a 
famous Dane. This Dane was, no doubt, Half- 
dene. He had chosen this hill or stretch of the 
river Parret, or Perrot, as the most suitable place 
of harbourage. From thence he could attack or 
retreat, as circumstances required. It was favour- 
able for attack, for in the days of King Alfred the 
river was navigable up to Langport. It is certain 
that, at the present time, no vessels can go beyond 
the Bridgwater bridge; but in the ninth century the 
land on either side of the river Pedred, or Parret, 
was not enclosed by the great mounds or dykes 
which have been raised to keep off all floods. In 
those times Athelney, King Alfred's hiding-place, 
was one vast swamp. 

Alder bushes, the natural produce of the 
country, formed a secure defence against the 
enemy. 
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From this we may judge that Somersetshire 
was open to attack many miles up the river. 

As the Danes could bring their vessels thus far 
to the annoyance of the Saxons, they could as 
easily retreat. This pill of the river was also 
very available for reaching the higher parts of 
Somerset. From Danbale, in the parish of Pari- 
ton (Parreton?), a Roman road extended to 
Avalonia, Glastonbury. 

As this was much frequented by the pilgrims 
who came from Ireland to the Glastonbury shrine, 
so from its necessary repairs it became a great 
advantage to the Danes, and an equal injury to 
the Saxons. On this road lies the village of 
Edington, which I am anxious to reclaim from 
those chroniclers who would place it in Wilts. 
Edington near Glastonbury was famous in the 
days of the Romans for its mint. 

I may add this much in favour of this Edington, 
or Ethandane. In the year 878, King Alfred, 
after Easter, having fortified Athelney, marched 
to Brixton Deverill, in Selwood Forest. Here, 
being joined by the men of Wilts and Hants, he 
went at once to Okeley, not Leigh, now West- 
bury, or Leigh-de-la-mere, but Leigh-upon- 
Mendip. 

Here he encamped one night, and thence moved 
onward by the old Foss Road to Edington near 
Glastonbury. In this place he defeated the Danes, 
with great slaughter. At Aller, near Athelney, 
Alfred received Guthrum, the commander of the 
Danes. At Wedmore he was baptized. The 
tradition is, that Alfred sought admittance into 
Guthrum’s camp as a harper, in the parish of 
Ashcot, 3} miles from Edington. Hence Piper's 
Inn. Have I in this statement advanced too 
much in favour of Edington, Somerset ? 

M. A. Batt. 





Minor Notes. 


Sayings of Queen Elizabeth.— The recorded 
sayings of this great queen are numerous. The 


following is in the old black letter reports of Bul- | 


strode (Part 11. p. 44.) : — 

“ When I, said Lord Coke, was the Queen’s Attorney, 
she said unto me, ‘I understand that my counsel will 
strongly urge prerogativa Regine; but my will is, that 
they stand pro domina veritate, rather than pro domina 
Regina, unless domina Regina hath veritatem on her side.’ 
And she used to give this charge many times when any 
one was called to any office by her—that they should 
ever stand pro veritate, rather than pro Regina.” TF 


Lamb's Conduit. — About sixty years since, I 
was travelling from the West of England in 
one of the old stage coaches of that day, and 
my fellow-travellers were an octogenarian clergy- 
man and his daughter. In speaking of the then 
increasing size of London, the old gentleman 


said, that when he was a boy, and recovering 
from an attack of small-pox, he was sent into 
the country to a row of houses standing on the 
west side of the upper part of the present Lamb's 
Conduit Street; that all the space before him 
was open fields; that a streamlet of water ran 
under his window; and he saw a man snipe 
shooting, who sprung a snipe near to the house, 
and shot it. He further said, that he once 
stated the fact to an old nobleman (whose name 
he mentioned, but I have forgotten it), and he 
replied: “ Well! when I was a young man, I 
sprung a brace of partridges where Grosvenor 
Square now stands, and bagged one of them.” I 
have myself seen a pump reputed to be erected 
upon the Conduit Head, and standing against the 
corner house of a small turning out of Lamb's 
Conduit Street, on the right hand side as you go 
towards the Foundling, and nearly at the upper 
end of the street. F. Wa H. 


Epitaph on Bishop Barlow's Widow. — The 
subject of the enclosed epitaph, from a tablet in 
the church of Easton, Hants, is closely connected 
with one given by E. H. A. at p. 136. of this vo- 
lume, under the head of “ Mrs. Scott.” ‘The ge- 
nealogical part is so curious as to make it worth 
insertion. 











“ Epitaph in Easton Church, 


“ Agatha Barlow widow, daughter of Humfrey Wels- 
borne, late wife of William Barlow, Bishop of Winchester, 
who departed this life, the 13 of August Anno Domi 1568, 
and lethe * buried in the Cathedral Church of Chchester *, 
by whom she had seven children, that came unto men 
and women’s state, too* sons and 5 daughters, the sons 
William and John, the daughters Margarite, wife unto 
William Overton Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, Anne 
wife unto Herbert Westfayling, Bishop of Hereford, Eliza- 
beth died anno *, wife unto William Day now Bishop 
of Winchester, Frances wife unto Toby Mathew Bishop of 
Durham, Antonine late wife unto William Wickham dis- 
ceased * Bishop of Winchester, she beinig* a woman 
godly wise and discreet from her youth, most faithful unto 
her husband both in prosperity and adversity, and a com- 
panion with him in banishment for the Gospel sake, most 
kind and loving unto all her children, and dearly beloved 
of them all for her ability of a liberal mind and pitiful 
unto the poor, she having lived about Lxxxx years died 
in the Lord, whom she daily served, the xiii of June 
Anno Domini 1595 in the house of her sunne* William, 
being then person* of this church and prebendary of 
Winchester. 


“ Rogatu et sumptibus filix dilecte Francisce Mathew.” 


W. W.S. 





Itchen Abbas. 


| The last Descendant of Milton. — The following 
extract from one of Dr. Birch’s Common- Place 
Books, contains some particulars not noticed in 
| Todd’s Life of Milton. It is worth a corner in 
“5.& @”: 

“ May 14, 1754 (Tuesday): I attended the funeral and 





* Sic in orig. 
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performed the office of interring of Mrs. Elizabeth Forster, 
granddaughter of John Milton, and the last ‘of his de- 
scendants. She died at her house, the sign of the Sugar 
Loafe, opposite to the Thatched House in Islington, of an 
asthma and dropsy, on Thursday afternoon, May 
She was born in Ireland in November, 1688, and was | 
about 15 years of age when she came to England, and | 
married to Mr. Forster in 1719. She was buried in a | 
vault in Tindal’s Ground in Bunhill Fields.” 

Epwarp F. Rimsavtt. | 


An Electioneering Breakfast. — As an appendix | 
to the notice from Grafton’s Abridgment of his 
Chronicles, printed in your last Number of “N. | 
& Q.,” I enclose an extract from the St. James's 
Chronicle of April 23 to 25, 1761. It affords an- | 
other specimen, though not so ancient, of the 
olden time at parliamentary elections. 


“ The following Breakfast was given at the House of a 
late Candidate for a County on the day of Election: 
81 Pigeon Pies. 
24 Sirloins of Beef. 
6 Collars of Beef sliced. 
10 Hams sliced. 
244 Chickens to the Hams. 
6 Dozen of Tongues sliced. 
10 Buttocks of Beef. 
11 Ach-bones of Ditto. 
18 Quarters of Veal. 
44 Ditto House-lamb. | 
56 Pound of Cheese. 
8 Pound of Chocolate. 
5 Pound of Coffee. 
20 Dozen Bottles of strong Beer. 
10 Hogsheads of Ditto. 





3 Ditto of Wine. 
2 Ditto of Punch.” 

What county was referred to is not said, but a 
paragraph immediately following this enumeration 
tells the reader that — 

“On Saturday night last the Poll for the County of | 
Westmoreland was as under: 

For Sir James Lowther, 751. 
John Upton, Esq., 637. 
Edw. Wilson, Esq., 574.” 


H. E. | 


Peele and Coleridge: Parallel Passage. — In 
looking over George Peele’s Hunting of Cupid, a | 
few days ago, I was struck with the similarity of | 
the beginning of that piece to one of the verses of | 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and so strong is the 
resemblance, that I have little doubt that Cole- 
ridge borrowed his idea from Peele. The follow- 
ing are the passages I refer to: 

“It ceased; yet still the sails made on | 
A pleasant noise till noon, | 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” | 
Coleridge’s Poems, 8vo. edition of 1854, | 

p. 107. } 

“On the snowie browes of Albion, sweet woodes, sweet | 
running brookes, yt chide in a pleasant tune and make 
quiet murmur, leaving [laving?] the lilies, mints and 





waterflowers, in ther gentle glide.” — Peele’s Dramatic 
Works, by Dyce, vol. ii. p. 259. 


Coleridge's verse conjures up a very pretty pic- 


th, | ture; but I cannot help giving a preference to the 


above extract from the Hunting of Cupid, which, 
although prose, I think contains more of the 
poetic sentiment than does the verse quoted from 
the Ancient Mariner : and if I am right in my con- 
jecture, Coleridge has failed to do justice to the 
original, W. B.C 


Queries. 
SIR WILLIAM KEITH—HENRY HUGH FERGUSON. 


Having a work in pe for the press, 
which comprises a biographical notice of Sir Wm. 
Keith, Bart., one of the Colonial Governors of 
Pennsylvania (1717), I am desirous of obtaining 
some information not to be had here. 

Regarding his lineage. I am somewhat in 
doubt, though, on consulting Guillam, &c., am in- 
clined to think he was of the Powburn family. 
At his death, noticed in Zondon Mag., 1749 
(p. 529.), his title is said to have descended to his 
son Robert. ‘To be brief: I would like replies to 
the following queries : — 

1. Who were his immediate ancestors, and are 
any of his descendants living ? 

2. When did he obtain his baronetcy ? 

3. How long was he in Parliament after 1732 ? 

4. Did he die in “Old Bailey” prison? or was 
there a street of that name in which he lived ? 
(See Gent.'s Mag., Nov. or Dec. 1749.) 

I would also like to know something of Henry 
Hugh Ferguson, who married in Pennsylvania in 
1772; went to England in 1775 ; returned here in 
1777, espousing the British cause; was commis- 
sary of prisoners under Gen. Howe, and returned 
to England in 1779, or thereabout, separating 
from his wife, who remained here (the celebrated 
Mrs. Ferguson, who was said to have conveyed an 
offer of a bribe from Gov. Geo. Johnstone to Gen. 
Joseph Reed.) 

When last heard from, he (F.) had gone to 
Flanders in 1793. 

I should like to have a reply, if possible, by re- 
turn, or early steamer; and would also suggest 
that a duplicate be published in “ N. & Q.” there- 


| after, to prevent misconception. 


Henry C. Wermore. 

N.B. If addressed by letter, my address is, 

Care of Great Western Insurance Company, 107. 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SHAKSPEARIAN QUERIES. 


1. Editions of the Sonnets. — Can you inform 
me how many copies of “ Shake-speare’s Sonnets, 
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never before imprinted, 4to., London, by G. Eld 
for T. T., 1609,” are known to be in existence ? 

Is this the same edition as that which Professor 
Tycho Mommsen has just discovered in Germany, 
his copy stating that they “are [to be solde by 
John Wright dwelling] at Christ Church-gate ” ? 

The Professor in his letter to The Atheneum 
announcing his discovery, also mentions another 
edition, “sold by William Aspley,” of the same 
date; perhaps you can tell me how many editions 
there were of the Sonnets, as in Mr. Halliwell’s 
Shaksperiana I can only find the one “imprinted 
by G. Eld for T. T.,” mentioned ? 

2. Whose is the Sonnet, “If music and sweet 
poetry agree.”— Will you, or some of your 
readers, kindly inform me who is supposed to be 
the author of a sonnet commencing : 

“Tf music and sweet poetry agree, 

As they needs must, the sister and the brother,” 
published in the Passionate Pilgrim, 1599, as 
Shakspeare’s, by W. Jaggard ? 

It is omitted — I suppose upon good grounds 
—in many of the recent English editions of the 
poems of Shakspeare; but M. Francois Hugo, I 
see, gives it a place in his Sonnets de Shakspere 
just published, adding in a note: 

“Ce sonnet est emprunté a un recueil de poémes imprimé 
en 1599, avec le nom de Shakspere, sous ce titre; ‘Le 
Pelerin passionné.’ Il nous a paru complétement isolé 
dans la collection ou le hasard et peut-étre Ja fraude I’a 
~~ entrer; et nous croyons Vavoir remis ici & sa veritable 
place, 

’ Icnoro. 


Pinar Queries. 


Richard Johnson and the Seven Champions of 
Christendom. — Where is any biographical in- 
formation to be found respecting Richard John- 
son, whose writings must at one time have been 
extremely popular? and has any attempt been 
made to compile a bibliographical account of them, 
more especially of his best-known work, The 
Seven Champions of Christendom? What is the 
date of the first edition of it, and what the date of 
the last ? F. R. S. 


Fisher's “ Poetical Rhapsodies. —- There was a 
volume entitled Poetical Rhapsodies published in 
1818, by J. B. Fisher. Is anything known re- 
garding the author? He also published a poem 
called The Hermitage. R. Ineus. 


Richard, King of the Romans.— During the in- 
terregnum (1256—1273), subsequent to the death 
of William (Earl of Holland), the Germanic em- 
pire was so distracted, that no native prince would 
suffer himself to be put in nomination as William's 
successor. The choice of the electors, therefore, 
fell upon two foreigners: one party at Frankfort 
selecting Richard Earl of Cornwall, son of King 











John of England, who had the majority of votes ; 
and the other choosing Alfonso, King of Castile. 
Richard was crowned King of the Romans at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and visited Germany four times, but 
lost his dignity by attending to the civil wars in 
England. At his death, Alfonso, who had never 
quitted Spain since his election, was set aside; 
and Rodolph, Count of Hapsburg, the founder of 
the Austrian dynasty, elected (1273). Such is 
the account I have been able to collect from books 
of reference ; but I have heard it asserted that a 
vice-emperor was always elected at the same time 
with the emperor; and that this vice-emperor, 
in case of his surviving the emperor, always suc- 
ceeded to the throne, his title being “ King of the 
Romans.” As I have never met with the title 
save in the case of Richard, I should like to know 
if there is any foundation for the above hypo- 
thesis? And any farther particulars respecting 
him and the title would be very desirable, as 
notices of him in ordinary reading are exceedingly 
scanty. E. S. Tayror. 


Bead Roll. — What was the meaning of a 
“ Bead Roll,” in a country parish, in the year 
1558 ? 

I see an entry in an old churchwarden’s parish 
account-book, as follows : 

“Ttem, received of Harry Way for to be put into the 
Bead Rolle, 3s. 4d.” 

“Item, received of Katharine Way for 6 names to be 
put into the Bede Roll, 6s. 8d.” 

These entries are found among receipts for 
“kynelles,” and for “ pittes;" meaning, I believe, 
for ringing for funerals, and for special graves. 

I have seen in some old book, but I cannot re- 
collect where, that the “ Bede Roll” was the roll 
of dead persons, for whom masses were to be 
offered ; and I suppose that a gift to this fund was 
equivalent to paying for prayers for the dead. 

It was after this date, 1 suppose, that the “ Bede 
Roll” became a charity list, if that was ever the 
case in England. 

Perhaps whoever answers these questions would 
refer to the books where information is to be 
found, and would thereby confer a double obliga- 
tion on F. M. H. 


Legend of the Alligator.— Whence comes the 
saying that alligators have shed false tears ever 
since they partook of the garlic made use of as an 
article of food by the Israelites while employed in 
building the pyramids ? M. A. Batt. 


Dr. Hawhins and the Queen of Bohemia.—There 
was printed, in small 4to., at Heidelbergh (1633), 
& very uncommon tractate, De Melancholia, 
written by William Hawkins, M.D., an English- 
man, and dedicated to his countryman John 
More, M.D. 

It was written for a most illustrious “ Heroine,” 
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whose name is not given; but who we may con- 
jecture was Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. Can 
information be given: 1. As to Hawkins? 2. As 
to Dr. More? and last, though not least, whether 
the Queen of Bohemia is generally known to have 
been subject to hypochondria ? J. M. 


Style of the Authorised Version.—Can any | 
writer be named from Wicliffe and Chaucer to 
James I., whose English style resembles that of 
the authorised version of the Old and New Tes- | 
taments ? MR 


Eminent Physicians in the Seventeenth Century. 


— Are any biographical notices extant of the 
eminent lsleians Dr. Theodore Maherne, Sir | 
Thomas Millington, Sir Thomas Williams, Dr. | 


Needham, Sir Thomas Weatherly, Dr. Brown, and 
Dr. Hobbs; the four last of whom attended King 
Charles II. in his last illness? A. Taytor, M.A. 


Pyrrhocorar.—In a curious old road-book, 
which I recently purchased, entitled Britannia 
Depicta, or Ogilby Improv'd, by John Owen of 
the Middle Temple, Cent. and Eman. Bowen, 
Engraver, 1720, it is stated at p. 67. that “the 
country people to their sorrow know the Cornish 
Chough called Pyrrhocoraz to be not only a thief, 
but an incendiary, and privately to sett houses on 
fire, as well as rob them of what they find por- 
table.” I should have treated this as an amusing 
.instance of the fabulous in natural history, but the 
Penny Cyclop. (art. “ Corvide ") quotes from Pen- 
nant, “ It is very apt to catch up bits of lighted 
sticks, so that there are instances of houses being 
set on fire by its means; which is the reason that 
Camden calls it incendiaria avis.” I would there- 
fore ask, can any of your correspondents sub- 
stantiate or disprove this accusation against the 
Pyrrhocorazx ? E. G. R. 


Political Romances of the Times of Louis XTII. 
and Louis XIV.— Has any book been written on 
the personal and political romances of the time of 
Louis XIIL. and Louis XIV., of which Barclay’s 
Argenis may be considered the beginning? I 
shall be obliged by any account or information 
where I may find one of Lysandre et Caliste, 
Mylord Courtenay, Le Capucin Ecossais, and Le 
Cochon Militaire. Is there any authentic key to 
Argenis ? James Woop. 

Mosely, 


John, Duke of Marlborough, §c.— Where are 
the letters referred to in the following cutting 
from a newspaper of the year 1818, now pre- 
served? Has their contents been used for his- 
torical purposes since ? 

“ Original MS. Letters.—Mr. H. Phillips, of Bond 
Street, submitted for sale, by public auction, upwards of 
three hundred original Manuscript letters of John, the 
Great Duke of Marlborough, chiefly addressed to the then 








| Secretary of State, Sir Charles Hedges, and many of them 


containing matter of very considerable interest. These 
Letters, together with three Notes of her Majesty Queen 
Anne, to her favourite Secretary, were sold for Five Hun- 
dred and Seventy Guineas. 

“The notes themselves do honour to the head and 
heart of the Queen. Two of them are upon the melan- 
choly subject of the execution of a capital convict of the 
name of Jeffries. The first incloses to the Minister a pe- 
tition which her Majesty had received in favour of the 
culprit; upon which she says to her Minister, ‘ it appears 
he has a wife and six children ;’ and concludes ‘ if it be a 
case of compassion (that is a case where mercy can pro- 
perly be shown) take care that his life may be saved. 

“The other note of the following day states that she 
has ‘ been so pressed by the woman’ (the wife of Jeffries, no 
doubt), and positively commands a respite of the execu- 


| tion, to afford time for a full inquiry into the circum- 


stances of the case. 

“The third communication from her Majesty is of an 
open letter which she had written to Lord Peterborrow, 
and thus submits to the perusal of her Secretary. 

“ Her Majesty uniformly subscribes herself, 

* Your very affectionate Friend, 
‘ Anne R.’” 
W. J. FitzPatrick. 
Stillorgan, Dublin. 


Prayers in the Isle of Man for the Earl of 
Derby. — Among the “ Orders and Instructions 
to be observed by all the Ministers of this Island,” 
issued by Commissioners “ appointed for that pur- 

se” at the Restoration, there occurs the follow- 
ing, being the fifth of six orders, dated a.p. 1660, 
signed Richard Sherlock and Ja. Hinde, and now 
in the Diocesan Registry : 

“5th. That you observe the 30 of Januarie, being 
the day whereupon Charles ye I** King of euer blessed 
memorie suffer’d Martirdome for the Sake of His Church 
and people; and that you observe also, the Octobt 
being the day whereupon yor late Hon>'e L¢ James Earle 
of Derby the L# of this Isle suffered Death for righteous- 
ness — and the order of prayers for these dayes you shall 
have presently.” 

Can any of your correspondents say whether 
any form of prayer was composed for the anni- 
versary of the death of the Earl of Derby, who 
suffered decapitation at Bolton on the 15th Oc- 
tober, 1651, and if so, whether the prayers were 
ever used in the churches of the island ? 

Gitsert J. Frenca. 





Bolton. 


Dr. Bongoiit. — 

“The Journey of Dr. Robert Bongofit and his Lady, to 
Bath. Performed in the year 177-, Lond, Dodsiey, 
1778.” 

Portrait by J. Colyer, of a heavy looking gent. 
with a remarkably protuberant under lip. 

This is a specimen of the scandal of the day, 
and could only have been relished as a caricature 
upon some well-known medicus, who here figures, 
in doggrel, as a bon-vivant, connoisseur, and hen- 

ked husband. The book is said to have been 
ught up: consequently, when a copy appears in 
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a bookseller’s catalogue, it is usually accompanied | 
by a flourish upon its extraordinary rarity. My 
copy came not from one of those dear shops, but 
was dug out of a fourpenny box in a late biblio- 
graphical cruise in the suburbs. 
of “N. & Q.” say who sat for this portrait of Dr. 
Bongoit ? : 


The Sibylline Verses. —In Sharpe's Egypt 
(vol. ii. p. 167., 3rd edit.) is mentioned a poem 
named the “ Sibylline Verses.” Mr. Sharpe states 
that it describes the Roman emperors by the 
numbers or first letters of their names, and thus 
teaches us what is meant by the number of the 
Beast in the Book of Revelation. 


Can any reader | 
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of that class so unmeaning and capricious as the 
above. Brcke. 

“ Regi Sacrum.” — Who was the author of a 
small book entitled, — 


“Regi Sacrum. London, printed for Tho. Dring, and 
are to be sold at his Shop at the George in Peet Street, 
near St. Dunstan’s Church, 1660.” 


Facing the title is an engraved plate with the 


| following lettering : 


It would be | 


very interesting to have this statement explained. | 


A READER. 


Powell of Herefordshire.—Can any of your 
correspondents afford me the information as to 
which branch of the Powells or Ap Howells of 
Wales the family of Powell of Herefordshire are 
descended ? Cx. Horrer. 


Copper Coins or Tokens of the last Century. — 
An opulent farmer (an octogenarian) died the 
other day. I had an opportunity of examining a 
bag of old halfpence collected by him, perhaps in 
his youth, and would trouble anyone for informa- 
tion as to the class of numismatics they belong to. 
They are, perhaps, too abnormal for classification, 
possibly spurious, or the work of some idle ’prentice 
hand that could hardly spell. They are badly 
made, many struck not in the centre, and certain 
letters almost uniformly defaced in all. The dates 
range from 1760 to 1791, but chiefly 1771. An 
ordinary profile head (but with just a hint of ar- 
mour on the bust) does duty for the first and 
second Georges, for two Popes, for Claudius, and 
a certain “Glaucous,” also for Gulielmus Shak- 
speare, &c.; the reverses being either a (quasi) 
Britannia, or a crown and harp; with various le- 
gends, as North Wales, Hebrides, Hibernia, Britain 
Rules, or sometimes, Britan Rules (other mis- 


spellings are Britiannia, Gorguis, Claudais, &c.) | 


I will specify a few more particularly : 
dritons Rule, 1776 
Breda (apparently), but 

in some “ Britannia.” 
Pax Placid. 1771 
Bonny Girl, 1771 
Britain Rules, 1771 
North Wales, 1765 
Britons Rule, 1776 
British Tars, 1797 

I know nothing of minting processes ; but such 
freaks as the above suggest the idea of tyros 
trifling with their implements, much as idle 
printers’ *prentices might do with their masters’ 
type. 

One of course thinks of the local tokens of the 
last generation; but I do not remember anything 


Reverse 


” 


George Gordon 
Glaucous . Dei . Sea 
Clauduis Romanus 
Georivs II. Ren. 
Gregorivs III. Pont. 
Celestin II. Pope 
George Gordon 
Gregory III. Pon. 


” 


“ Mévomer oltep éopiv.” 
[“ May we remain where we are.””] 


Is this book searce ? 


B. B. 


Autographs.— Who may be considered as the 
first “ collector” of autographs? At what period 
were they first considered valuable ? Avrtoa. 


York Proclamations respecting Unthrifty Folk. 
—In Drake's York, p. i197. we have the sheriffs’ 
Proclamation on St. Thomas's Day, from which 
the following is an extract : 

“ Also, that all manner of whores, thieves, dice-players, 
and all other unthrifty folk, be welleome to the towne, 
whether they come late or early, at the reverence of the 
high feaste of Yoole, till the twelve days be passed.” 

Are such licences met with in other places? 
and what is the meaning of the words “at the 
reverence of? ”* 

In another York Proclamation we find — 

“ Also that no common woman walk in the street with- 
out a ray-hood on her head and a wand in her hand.” 

A note says — Ray-hood, a radiated or striped 
hood, I suppose. B. 


Hanbury'’s Bequest for County Histories. — The 
Rev. W. Hanbury, Rector of Church Langton, 
Leicestershire, left in 1817 [1778?] a fund for 


| the compiling and publishing a history of every 





county of England by a professor for the purpose. 
Can you inform me if the bequest has been so em- 

9 . oc 
ployed! G. 8. 





flinor Queries with Answers. 


Callander’s “ Bibliotheca Septentrionalis.” — A 
few days ago, on looking over some old papers, I 
met with the following prospectus : 

“ Speedily will be published, Bibliotheca Septe ntrionalis, 
or an Universal Dictionary, containing every thing rela- 
tive to the Northern Nations, from the Sources of the 
Danube and Rhine to the Extremities of Iceland and 
Greenland; comprehending their Ancient Histories and 
Traditions, the Revolutions of their several Empires, 
their different Sects in Religion and Politics, their Go- 
vernments, Laws, Customs, Manners, in Peace and War; 
their Arts and Sciences, Theology, Mythology, Magie, 





[* Regard with honour or awe. 
in extenso in Leland’s Itinerary, ed. 1769, iv. 182. ; 
Bohn’s edit. of Brand’s Popular Antiquities, i. 477.) 

[+ See a notice of this fund in Gent. Mag., May, 1817, 
p. 469.] 


See this proclamation 
and in 
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Physic, Medicine, Morality, Chronology, Geography, As- 
tronomy, Rhetoric, and Grammar; the Lives and re- 


markable Actions of their Kings, Statesmen, Legislators, | 


Judges, Warriors, Historians, Orators, and Poets. With 
an Account of and Extracts from their Ancient Bards 
and Historians, forming a complete Body of Northern 
History, from the most remote Antiquity to the begin- 
ning of the Seventeenth Century. By John Callander 
of Craig-Forth, Esq. Edinburgh, printed by Bell and 
Murray, for W. Strahan, London, and W. Gordon, Edin- 
burgh, MpCCLXXvu1I.” 

There is annexed to it an address “to the 
reader,” consisting of two pages and a half. Then 
follow six pages and a half of “Specimen of the 
Bibliotheca Septentrionalis.” Was this book ever 
published ? If it was, is it to be had or seen? 
From the specimens the author seems to have 
sedulously studied his subject. J. S.s. 


[This learned work was never published: an_inter- 
leaved copy of the prospectus is preserved in the British 
Museum. John Callander, Esq., of Craig Forth, was a 
member of the Scottish bar, and editor of Two Ancient 
Scottish Poems: the Gaberlunzie-Man, and Christ’s Kirk 
on the Green, Edinb. 1782, to which he has appended some 
curious philological notes. Mr. Callander was a member 
and Secretary for Foreign Correspondence of the Royal 
Society of Scottish Antiquaries, in whose library will be 
found a great mass of his unpublished MSS. Among 
these is a series of annotations on Milton’s Paradise Lost, 


of which the first book was printed in 1750 by way of | 
Mr. Callander died at a good old age on Sept. | 


specimen. 
14, 1789. Several of his letters are published in a little 
work entitled Letters from Thomas Percy, D.D., Bishop 
of Dromore, John Callander, etc., to George Paton, Edinb. 
1830.) 


“ Zondon Directory.” —When and by whom 
was the first London Directory published? Has a 
Directory been published from that time to this 
without interruption by one party or another ? 
and also where can they be seen ? Srorer. 


[The first London Directory was suggested by Mr. 
James Brown, a native of Kelso in Scotland, born May 23, 
1709, educated at Westminster, and died at Stoke New- 
ington, Nov. 1788. In 1732, having arranged its plan, 
he committed the practical working of it to Mr. Henry 
Kent, a printer in Finch Lane, Cornhill, who published it 
under the title of Kent’s Directory ; or, a List of the Prin- 
- Traders in London. This was succeeded by a host 
of competitors for public favour, such as The Polite Intel- 
ligencer ; Gentleman’s Register ; British Imperial Kalendar ; 


Holden’s Triennial Directory; Boyle’s Court Guide; Royal | 


Kalendar ; Court and City Register —all were in existence 
in the last century, and many of them continued into the 
present. The Post Office Directory commenced in the 
year 1800, as a humble duodecimo of 300 pages, which is 
now developed into a large octavo of 2700 pages. A writer 
in the Edinburgh Review for July, 1856, remarks, that “a 
collection of London Directories, varied in kind and in 
date, would be a literary curiosity, a type of pro; a 
record of development, analogoys to the yearly advance- 
ment of the great city itself. It would show, not only 
the extent to which houses and inhabitants have in- 
creased in number; but also the changes in the social 
and commercial arrangements of successive generations. 
Yet so far as London is concerned, it is very doubtful 
whether anything like a complete set of old Directories is 
in existence, Our great national library is extremely 


1 

| deficient in this class of books: it is far exceeded by the 
| collection, imperfect though it be, possessed by the Incor- 
porated Law Society.” ] 


Thomas Lord Lyttelton.—I wish to find some 
| work relating the circumstances attending the 
| death of the above nobleman, which I have heard 
stated in a lecture-room was attended by circum- 
stances of a most fearful and solemn character, 
| and of which I desire to be more accurately and 
clearly informed. I cannot find any reference to 

such circumstances in Knight’s Cyclopedia. 
Epwarp Y. Lowye. 


[An account of Lord Lyttelton’s supposed vision 
| may be found in Nash’s History of Worcestershire, Supp., 
| p. 36. See also Boswell’s Johnson, edit. 1853, p. 763., 
| where occurs the following note by Mr. Croker: “There 
| were two supposed appearances, one of a spectre to Lord 

Lyttelton announcing his death three days before the 
event, and another of Lord Lyttelton himself to his friend 
Mr. Miles Peter Andrews (then at his partner Mr. Pigou’s 
at Dartford), about the hour that his lordship died in 
London. The whole story is told in the Gent. Mag. 1815, 
i. 597., with details which substantially agree with what 
I have heard Mr. Andrews himself relate more than once, 
but always reluctantly, and with an evidently solemn 
— of its truth. See also Gent. Mag., 1816, ii. 
»” 


Tessoné : Wolves. — Your editorial request for 
information respecting wolves in England induces 
me to submit the following extract from the 
Rotuli Hundredorum, vol. ii., “ Huntingdonshire,” 
p. 627. : 

“Et des Johs Engayne tenet pitcm de dno Reg’ in 
capit’ ad canes snos pascend quib3 canibus c'rit ad /upi 
wlpé catii brocett & tessone & leporé in iiij comitat’ & di’ 
videl3 in comit’ Norh*mt’ Hunt’ Oxon’ Bokingh*m & 
Roteland.” 

Here we have in so late a period as 7 Edw. I., 
hounds kept for wolf hunting. 

I want to know the difference between brocci 
and tessoné. <A brock is certainly a badger, and 
so, I suppose, is tesso, from the Dutch form Das 
of the German Dachs and Latin Taxus ; but if so, 
why are both names used? The two volume 
edition of Du Cange does not contain fessoné, nor 
several other dog-latin words of the Rotuli, a list 
of which I must at some future time ask you to 
insert in “N.&Q.” What a boon to archeolo- 
| gists would a moderate-sized Dictionary Media et 
| Infime Latinitatis, with English explanations, and 
| especial references to Domesday Book, and other 
English records, and published at a reasonable 
price, be! 

An old male badger (broccii or tessoné, which ?) 

was killed in a railway cutting at Brundall, be- 

tween Norwich and Yarmouth, a few weeks ago. 
E. G. R. 


[That these animals are two distinct species is evident, 
the latter meaning a wild hog, as intimated in the follow- 
ing extract from Du Cange’s Glossary, Paris edition, 
1736: “Occitanis Tessones sunt reelli, ua notione, 
usurpatur in veteri Ceremoniali MS. B, M, Deaurate ; “ 
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although in the dictionaries the French taisson, the 
Italian tasso, are rendered a brock, badger, or gray. ] 


Quotation. — Whence the following line, and 
what is its context ? 
“ Est quadam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra.” 


E. G. R. 
[See Horace, Epist., lib. i. ep. i. line $2.] 


Dr. John Lightfoot.—If any correspondent 
has in his possession a copy of the works of Dr. 
Jobn Lightfoot, in two folio volumes, with an ac- 
count of his life prefixed, I should like to ask 
whether he is spoken of in the memoir as having 
been rector of Ashley in Staffordshire from 1630 
till the time of his death in 1675. I have just 
read an account of his life that quite ignores the 


fact of his having been rector of Ashley at all, al- | 


though I believe there is no doubt of his having 
been so for the time I mention, and resident there, 
from the testimony of the parish register, from 
1635 to 1642. fod 


[The Life of Dr. John Lightfoot, prefixed to the folio 
edition of his Works, 1684, states, “That from Stone Dr. 
Lightfoot removed to Hornsey, near London, for the sake 
of the library of Sion College; from thence in the spring 
of 1630, he and his family came to Uttoxeter, where he 
continued till the September following, when Sir Row- 
land Cotton preferred him to the rectory of Ashley, co. 
Stafford. Here he continued in great esteem for the space 
of twelve years, pursuing his Rabbinical studies, having 
built himself a small house in the midst of a garden, 
containing a study, a withdrawing room, and chamber 
above; and did choose to lodge here, though it were so 
near to his family and parsonage-house. He continued 
in this place till June, 1642, after which he became a kind 
of exile in London.” ] 


Robert Dallam, Organ-builder. — 


“ Hic jacet Ds Robertus Dallum, Instrumenti Pneu- 
matici (quod vulgo Organum nuncupant) peritissimus 
Artifex; filius Thome Dallum de Dallum in comitat. 
Lancastrie, mortuus est die Maii ultimo 


Domini 1665. 
Anno {Beatie suze 63. 


Qui postquam diversas Europe plagas hac arte (qua pre- 
cipue claruit) exornasset, solum hoc tandem, in quo re- 
quiescit, cinere suo insignivit.” 

This inscription is given in Wood's Hist. and 
Antig. Univ. Oxoniensis, 1674, vol. ii. p. 155. Is 
anything now known of the works of this organ- 
builder ? W. C. Treveryan. 


[Robert Dallam, or Dallum, citizen and blacksmith of 
London, was born in 1602, and died in 1665; he was 
buried in the cloisters of New College, Oxford. He built 
the organ in New College Chapel, and the small one in 
the Music School, Oxford; but his principal work appears 
to have been the organ in York Minster, destroyed when 
that noble building was partially burnt. The circum- 
stances connected with the erection of the latter organ 
are detailed in The Organ, its History and Construction, 
by E. J. Hopkins and Dr. Rimbault, 1855, p. 52.; and in 
Crosse’s Account of the York Musical Festival, 4to. 1825, 
pp. 134-5., and Appendix, | 


} 
| 





Praed’s Lines on the Speaker. —Can any of 
our readers furnish a copy of lines written by the 
ate Winthrop Mackworth Praed on seeing the 
Speaker of the first Reformed Parliament aslee 
in his place? I have lost the copy I had, which 


| was cut from a newspaper. There are, I think, 


about twenty or twenty-five lines, but I can re- 
collect three only ; the first — 


“Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep when you may,” 


and, — 
“ Hume will soon be taking the sense 
Of the House on a question of fifteen-pence.” 
J. W. Pat.uires. 
Haverfordwest. 


age clever lines are preserved in a volume entitled 
Lillian and other Poems, by Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
New York, 1852, p. 246. : 


“ VERSES ON SEEING THE SPEAKER ASLEEP IN HIS CHAIR 
IN ONE OF THE DEBATES OF THE FIRST REFORMED 
PARLIAMENT. 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker, ’tis surely fair, 

If you may n’t in your bed, that you should in your 
chair. 

Louder and longer now they grow, 

Tory and Radical, Ay and No; 

Talking by night and talking by day, 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may ! 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker; slumber lies 

Light and brief on a Speaker's eyes. 

Fielden or Finn in a minute or two 

Some disorderly thing will do; 

Riot will chase repose away — 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may! 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker. Sweet to men 

Is the sleep that cometh but now and then, 

Sweet to the weary, sweet to the ill, 

Sweet to the children that work in the mill. 

You have more need of repose than they — 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may! 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker, Harvey will soon 

Move to abolish the sun and the moon; 
Hume will no doubt be taking the sense 

Of the House on a question of sixteen- pence. 
Statesmen will howl, and patriots bray — 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may! 

* Sleep, Mr. Speaker, and dream of the time, 
When loyalty was not quite a crime, 

When Grant was a pupil in Canning’s school, 
And Palmerston fancied Wood a fool. 

Lord, how principles pass away — 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may!” ] 


. 
= 


© 
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Replies. 
WRITING WITH THE FOOT. 
(24 S. iii. 226.) 
The entry communicated by J. G.N. from a 
volume in St. Paul's Cathedral may be paralleled 
by a similar memorandum written on the fly-leaf 


of MS. Addit. 14,850. in the British Museum, con- 
taining the Rentale and Custumarium of the mo- 


aw 
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nastery of St. Edmund's Bury, in the following 
_ words: _ 
« Pede meo pprio hoc scripsi. 
Wretyn by me Xpofor Well’s, 
wt my foot’ and nothyng els. 
Ae diii 1559 vitimo Augusti.” 


It is difficult to say whether these assertions are 


well known that some persons have been able to 
write with their feet, and in Walpole's Anecdotes 
of Painting, vol.i. p. 160., edit. 1849, mention is 
made of an artist named Cornelius Ketel, who 
painted portraits with his fingers and with his 
toes. 

A curious article might be drawn up on the 
metrical lines and memoranda which the scribes of 
manuscripts were accustomed to attach to the vo- 
lumes on which they had been employed ; and in 
Cooper's Appendix to his Report on the Federa, 
vol. A. p. 147., many specimens of these are given, 
collected from Feller’s Catalogue of the MSS, at 
Leipzig, but the number might be considerably 
augmented. Among them is the following distich : 

“Scribere qui nescit, nullum credit esse laborem, 

Tres digiti scribunt, dum czetera membra quiescunt.” 
Or, as it is written at the end of a fine MS. of the 
eleventh century in the Old Royal Collection, 
British Museum, 6 A. vi. : 

“ Tres digiti scribunt, totum corpusque laborat, 

Scribere qui nescit, nullum putat esse laborem.” 
The editors of the French edition of Silvestre’s 
Paléographie Universelle cite a still earlier instance 
of the employment of this phrase by the scribe of 
a MS. of the Latin Gospels, of the seventh century, 
preserved at Munich : 
“ Cultores et legentes, mementote mei peccatori[s], 

quia tribus digitis seribitur, et totus membrus liborat (sic).” 

But they understand the words literally, and 
point out to us the curious fact (!) that the scribe 


must, however, premise that the remarks are not 
addressed to, or at, Mr. Incresy: not that I 
think he would suppose such a thing, but because 
people find out such curious meanings, that, with- 
out this warning, I should not be surprised if I 
heard that Mr. Incresy had been squaring at the 


Are | circle, and that I had been squaring at him for it. 
to be taken au pied de la lettre or not; but it is | 





| 


| 


had only three fingers on the hand with which he | 


wrote the volume! How then would they explain 
another sentence written by a scribe in one of the 
Leipzig MSS. ? 

“ Finivi librum totum sine manibus istum.” 


Unless this scribe also wrote with his foot, I see 
not how it is to be understood, except by a quibble, 
which it no doubt is. IF. Mappen. 


IMPOSSIBLE PROBLEMS. 
(2™ §. iii. 11.) 

I have waited to reply to Mr. Inciepr's ques- 
tions until I could look again at one or two points, 
and also until I could put together a few remarks 
on the general subject, which is one of much 
curiosity, and continually recurring inquiry. I 


. 


| 





When we find a long and enduring discussion 
about any point of speculation, we naturally ask 
whether there be not some verbal difficulty at the 
bottom. What is the solution of a problem? It 
is the showing how to arrive at a desired result, 
under prescribed conditions as to the means which 
are to be used, and as to the form in which the re- 
sult is tobe presented. There are then three pos- 
sibilities of impossibility. The desired result may 
be among non-existing things ; the prescribed con- 
ditions may be insufficient; the form demanded 
may be necessarily unattainable. And any one of 
these things being really the case, it may be impos- 
sible to demonstrate that it is the case. Human 
nature, which always assumes that it can know 
whatever can be known, must bear to be told that 
this assumption may be one of its little mistakes, 
or may be a true exposition of its own powers, 
and may be a matter on which no certainty can be 
arrived at. 

In prescribing conditions of solution, and form 
of result, we dictate to existence: we determine 
that our mental nature shall be so constructed 
that we shall know beforehand what means are 
wanted, and what form the result shall appear in, 
the matter being one on which the very necessity 
of proposing the problem shows our ignorance. 
And when we fail, we quarrel with the universe. 
As Porson did, when he proposed to himself the 
= of taking up the candlestick, his condition 

eing that in which two images of objects appear, 
one the consequence of the laws of light, the other 
what a psychologist would perhaps call purely 
subjective. He accordingly handled the wrong 
image, which of course did not prevent his fingers 
from meeting. Incensed at this, he exclaimed, 
“ D— the nature of things.” He had better have 
attended to those preliminaries under which so 
simple a problem might have been solved without 
a quadratic equation, 

Undoubtedly the dictation of conditions and of 
form has been attended with the most advantage- 
ous results. Abundance of possibles have been 
turned up in digging for impossibles. Alchemy 
invented chemistry ; astrology greatly improved 
astronomy ; the fort to find a certainty of win- 
ning in gambling nurtured the science under 
which insurance is safe and intelligible, and the 
inscrutable inquiry into ens quatenus ens, so pro- 
perly placed pera ra gvoxa, has added much to 
our power of investigating homo quatenus homo. 

There was a separate dictation of conditions in 
arithmetic and in geometry. In arithmetic, the 
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simple definite number or fraction, the earliest 
object of our attention, was declared to be the 
universal mode of expression. It was prescribed 
to the circle that it should be, in circumference, 
a definitely expressible derivation from the dia- 
meter: it was demanded of the nature of things 
that by cutting the circumference into a certain 
number of equal parts, a certain number of those 
parts should give the diameter ; and vice versd. 

In geometry, Euclid laid down, as his prescribed 
instruments, the straight line and circle. Of all 
the infinite number of lines which exist, he would 
use none except the straight line and circle. It 
was demanded of the nature of things that it 
should be possible to construct a square equal to 
a given circle, without the use of any curve ex- 
cept the circle. 

The second demand was not quite so impudent 
as the first. It was soon discovered and proved 
that there is no square root to 2, as a definite frac- 
tion of a unit. That is, there is nothing but an in- 
terminable series of decimals, 1°4142135.......3 
by help of which we discover the square root of 
fractions within any degree of nearness to 2 we 
please. And yet, with such a result as this known 
to all, it was thought the most reasonable thing in 
the world to demand that the ratio of the circum- 
ference to the diameter should be that of number 
to number. 

I will now speak of the problems set forth in 
the question. 

1. The three bodies. This is the problem of 
determining the motion of a planet attracted, not 
only by the sun, but by another planet. In the 
early days of the integral calculus, it was de- 
manded of the nature of things that all differen- 
tial equations should be soluble in what are called 
Jinite terms, that is by a definite number of alge- 
braical, &c. terms consisting of our usual modes of 
expression. Mathematicians had not then opened 
their eyes to the fact that there exists an unlimited 
number of modes of expression of which those we 
employ cannot give an idea, except by intermin- 
able series. Accordingly, they considered the 
problem of three bodies unsolved so long as it 
was necessary to have recourse to these intermin- 
able series. But is this problem unsolved, in any 
other sense than this, that the nature of things has 
not listened to human dictation on matters which 
humanity knew nothing about? Do we not find 
the moon's place within a fraction of a second of 
time, by the existing solution? And did not 
Adams and Leverrier even solve the inverse 
problem, Given the effect produced upon a known 
planet by an unknown planet, to discover the 
place of the unknown planet? ‘There are hun- 
dreds of problems, in pure and mixed mathema- 
tics both, which are treated only by interminable 
series, and which no one ever complained of as 
not being solved. The difference is this: we 





| or in any way whatever. 





speak of these problems in the language of the 
newer day; we speak of the problem of three 
bodies after the tradition of an older day. 

It is not practicable, that is, it has not been 
found practicable, to prove the impossibility of 
solving the problem of three bodies without in- 
terminable series. But a long chain of cogent 
analogies convinces every one who has gone 
through them, with full moral evidence, that the 
finite terms must be terms of a kind of which we 
have at present no conception. 

2. The perpetual motion. This is a problem of 
avery different kind. The purse of Fortunatus, 
which could always drop a penny out, though 
never a penny was put in, is a problem of the same 
kind. He who can construct this purse may con- 
struct a perpetual motion; in this way. Let him 
hang the purse upside down, and with the stream 
of pence which will flow out let him buy a strong 
steam-engine, and pay for keeping it at work day 
and night. Have a new steam-engine ready to 
be set in motion by the old one at its last gasp, 
and so on to all eternity. A perpetual motion 
demands of the nature of things a machine which 
shall always communicate momentum in the doing 
of some work, without ever being fed with any 
means of collecting momentum. It could be 
compassed, in a certain way,—that is, by re- 
taining the work done to do more work, which 
again should do more, and so on, — if friction and 
other resistances could be abolished, and nothing 
thrown away. In this way the fall of a ton of 
water from a reservoir might be employed in 
pumping up as much water into another reservoir, 
which, when landed, if it be lawful to say so of 
water, might, by its subsequent fall, pump up an 
equal quantity into the original reservoir, and so 
on, backwards and forwards, in secula seculorum. 
But not a drop must be wasted, whether by adhe- 
sion to the reservoir, by evaporation, by splashing, 
Every drop that falls 
down must be made to raise another drop to 
the same height. So long as the sockets have 
friction, or the air resists, this is impossible. In 
fact, matter, with respect to momentum, has the 
known qualities of a basket with respect to eggs, 
butter, garden-stuff, &c. No more can come out 
than was put in; and every quantity taken out 
requires as much more to be put in before the 
original state is restored. So soon as the law of 
matter is as clearly known as the law of the bas- 
ket, there is an end of looking for the perpetual 
motion. 

That people do try after a perpetual motion to 
this day is certain. A good many years ago a 
perpetual motion company was in contemplation ; 
and the promoters did me the unsolicited honour 
of putting my name on the list of directors. For- 
tunately the intention came round to me before 
the list was circulated: and a word to the editor 
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of a periodical produced an article which, I be- | their error of length could not be made visible to 


lieve, destroyed the concern. The plan was to 
ut a drum or broad wheel with one vertical half 


in mercury and the other in vacuum. This in- | 


strument, the most unlucky drum since Parolles, 
feeling the balance of its two halves very unsatis- 
factory, was to go round and round in search of 
an easy position, for ever and ever, working away 
all the time, —I mean all the eternity — at lace- 
making, or water-pumping, or any other useful 
employment. People were told that if they would 
sell their steam-engines for old iron, they might 
buy new machines with the money, which would 
work as long as they held together without cost- 
ing a farthing for fuel. Certainly, had the scheme 
been proposed to me, I should have declined to 


the inhabitants of the twentieth globe below us, 
unless their microscopes were relatively very much 
more powerful than ours. 

By the geometrical quadrature is meant the de- 


| termination of a square equal to the circle, using 


only Euclid’s allowance of means; that is, using 
only the straight line and circle as in Euclid’s 
first three postulates. On this matter James 
Gregory, in 1668, published an asserted demon- 
stration of the impossibility of the geometrical 


| quadrature. The matter is so difficult, and proofs 


of a negative so slippery, that mathematicians are 


| rather shy of pronouncing positive opinions. 


join until I had derived assurance from seeing the | 
donkey who originated it turned into a bead-over- | 


heels perpetual motion by tying a heavy weight 
to his tail and an exhausted receiver to his nose. 

3. Quadrature of the circle. The arithmetical 
quadrature involves the determination of the cir- 
cumference by a definite arithmetical multiplier, 
which shall be perfectly accurate. Lambert 
proved that the multiplier must be an intermin- 
able decimal fraction: and the proof may be found 
in Legendre’s geometry, and in Brewster's trans- 
lation of that work. The arithmeticians’ have 
given plenty of approximate multipliers. The 
last one, and the most accurate of all, was pub- 
lished a few years ago by Mr. W. Shanks, of 
Houghton-le-Spring, a calculator to whom multi- 
plication is no vexation, &c. He published the 
requisite multiplier (which mathematicians denote 
by +) to six hundred and seven decimal places, of 
which 441 were verified by Dr. Rutherford. To 
give an idea of the power of this multiplier, we 
must try to master such a supposition as the fol- 
lowing. 

There are living things on our globe sosmall that, 
if due proportion were observed, the corpuscles of 
their blood would be no more than a millionth of 
an inch in diameter. Suppose another globe like 
ours, but so much larger that our great globe 
itself is but fit to be a corpuscle in the blood of 
one of its animalcules: and call this the first globe 
above us. Let there be another globe so large 
that this first globe above us is but a corpuscle 
in the animalcule of that globe: and call this 
the second globe above us. Go on in this way 
till we come to the twentieth globe above us. 
Next, let the minute corpuscle on our globe be 
another globe like ours, with every thing in 
proportion; and call this the first globe below 
us. Take a blood-corpuscle from the animalcule 
of that globe, and make it the second globe below 
us: and so on down to the twentieth globe below 
us. Then if the inhabitants of the twentieth globe 
above us were to calculate the circumference of 
their globe from its diameter by the 607 decimals, 


Montucla, in the first edition of the work pre- 
sently mentioned, only ventured to say that it 
was very like demonstration. In the second edi- 
tion, after further reflection, he gave his opinion 
that the point was demonstrated. I read James 


| Gregory's tract many years ago, and left off with 


an impression that probably more attentive con- 
sideration would compel me to agree with its 
author. But he would be a bold man who would 
be very positive on the point: even though there 
are trains of reasoning, different from Gregory's, 
which render it in the highest degree improbable, 
which are in fact all but demonstration themselves, 
that the geometrical quadrature is impossible. 

To say that a given problem cannot be solved, 
because two thousand years of trial have not suc- 
ceeded, is unsafe: for more powerful means may 
be invented. But when the question is to solve a 
problem with certain given means and no others, 
it is not so unsafe to affirm that the problem is 
insoluble. By hypothesis, we are to use no means 
except those which have been used for two thou- 
sand years : it becomes exceedingly probable that 
all which those means can do has been done, in a 
question which has been tried by hundreds of men 
of genius, patience, and proved success in other 
things. 

4. Trisection of the Angle. — The question is to 
cut any given angle into three equal parts, with 
no more assistance than is conceded in Euclid's 
first three postulates. It is well known that this 
problem depends upon representing rg age | 
the three roots of a cubic equation which has all 
its roots real: whoever can do either, can do the 
other. Now the geometrical solution, as the word 
geometrical is understood, of a cubic equation, 
has never been attained : and all the @ priori con- 
siderations which have so much force with those 
who are used to them, are in favour of the solu- 
tion being impossible. A person used to algebraic 
geometry cannot conceive how, by intersections 
of circles and straight lines, a problem should be 
solved which has three answers, and three only. 

To sum up the whole. The problem of the three 
bodies has such solution as hundreds of other 
problems baye; approximate in character, but 
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wanting only pains and patience to carry the ap- 
proximation to any desired extent. The problem 
of the perpetual motion is a physical absurdity. 
The arithmetical quadrature of the circle has 
been proved impossible in finite terms, but 607 
decimal places of the interminable series have 
been found, and 441 of them verified. Of the 
geometrical quadrature an asserted proof of im- 
possibility exists, which no one who has read it 
ventures to gainsay, but in favour of which no 
one speaks very — The trisection of the 
angle has no alleged proof of its impossibility. 
But were this the proper place, an account might 
be given of those considerations which lead all 
who have thought much on the subject to feel 
sure that the difliculty arises from the restrictions 
placed upon the means of solution amounting to 
a little too much dictation to the nature of things. 
For it must be remembered that the problem is 
not to square the circle, nor to trisect the angle, 
but to square the circle or trisect the angle with- 
out recourse to any means except those afforded 
by Euclid’s first three postulates. This limita- 
tion is frequently omitted ; and persons are led to 
conclude that mathematicians have never shown 
how to square a circle, or to trisect an angle, than 
which nothing can be more untrue. I may take 
occasion to raise a Query in some future commu- 
nication, whether these difficulties would ever 
have existed if Euclid’s ideas of solid geometry 
had been as well arranged as his ideas of plane 
geometry. 

The reader may find details on this subject in 
the articles QuapratureE and Trisection in the 
Penny Cyclopedia. But fuller information will 
be found in Montucla’s Histoire des Récherches 
sur la Quadrature du Cercle, Paris, 1831, 8vo. 
(second edition). This work contains, besides the 
vagaries of the insufficiently informed, an account 
of the attempts of older days, which ended in use- 
ful discovery. In later times, the whole subject 
has lapsed into burlesque; the few who have 
made rational attempts being lost in the crowd 
who have made absurd misconceptions of the pro- 
blem. To square the circle has become a byword, 
though many would not know the problem under 
a change of terms, say the rectification of the cir- 
cumference. For example, when Mr. Goulburn 
was a candidate for the University of Cambridge 
in 1831, some wags of the opposite faction sent 
the following to a morning paper, which actually 
inserted it (May 4) in triumphant answer to the 
objection against their candidate’s want of Cam- 
bridge knowledge : — 

“We understand that although, owing to circum- 
stances with which the public are not concerned, Mr. 
Goulburn declined becoming a candidate for University 
honours, his scientific attainments ure far from incon- 
siderable. He is well known to be the author of an 
Essay in the Philosophical Transactions on the accurate 
rectification of a circular arc, and of an investigation of 
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the equation to the Lunar Caustic—a problem likely to 
become of great use in nautical astronomy.” 

I need hardly say that mathematicians know no 
lunar caustic, except what the chemists call ni- 
trate of silver. And so much for the impossible 
problems, which have caught so many ingenious 
minds, and almost always held them tight. For 
this reason, I should advise any one not to try 
them ; 

e. ° . ; Video quod vestigia 
Intrantium multa, at nulla exeuntium.” 


A. De Moraan. 





MUSICAL BACHELORS AND MUSICAL DOCTORS. 
(2™ §. iii. 48. 73. 115.) 

When people do wrong, they are certain to get 
into a mess, and oftentimes to get innocent par- 
ties into a mess also. The account given by M.A. 
of Coll., Oxon., of the condition of the Musi- 
cal Doctors in that University is shocking. He 
describes that as “ most vague and unsatisfactory,” 
which all who read this work must think very 
deplorable and much to be pitied. It was a most 
ungracious proceeding on the part of the Heb- 
domadal Board, to banish the Oxford Musical 
Doctors from the semicircle —to eject these viri 
perpoliti—to translate these apprimé docti pro- 
fessors to the organ gallery, and there lay them 
in ambush behind portraits of deceased celebrities. 
Just think now of men arrayed like so many 
virgin-brides, in robes of rich white damask silk, 
appropriately turned up with satin—all rose and 
blush-colour — invidiously “ consigned to the up- 
per gallery on the south:” “that is to say, in the 
organ gallery, a far worse position than that oc- 
cupied by undergraduates.” Think of rose, and 
satin, and velvet, and gold, driven to a spot 
“where they could neither see nor be seen ;” and 
where the occupants of all this magnificence are 
“virtually excluded from every participation in 
the proceedings.” Sitting, too, behind a dead 
Surely a live doctor is better than a 
dead king! And ought he not to be asked rather 
to sit for his portrait, than to sit behind one? 
This transportation into the upper regions of the 
Oxford theatre was a novel illustration of the 
oft-quoted line — 

“ Small by degrees, and beautifully less.” 


Nor was this all : a further indignity awaited these 
unfortunate doctors, and which M.A, of —— Coll., 
Oxon. touches in most artistic and delicate manner. 
After alluding to misplacings, displacings, consign- 
ments, assignments, ejectments, and mistakes — 
invidious and illiberal — he writes, that the musi- 
cal doctors were deprived of their title, and re- 
christened “ Jnceptores in arte Musicd.” Like the 
great Grecian painter, he draws a veil over the 
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victim-brides, and the horrors of the scene ; and, 
at the expense of his character as a Latin scholar, 
he declares that this Latin is so difficult properly 


| 


to render into the vernacular, that “scarcely any | 


one understood it.” If this really be so, there are 
more things to complain of than the want of mu- 
sical education in that University. Latin as well 
as music has yet to assume “its proper dignity 
and position:” and I trust the present Professor 
of Music, “ who is doing all in his power to remedy 
the one defect,” will find some earnest labourer 
like himself who will spare no pains to accomplish 
some amelioration of the other. It is clear the 
Oxford Musical Doctors are “inceptores in arte 
musica.” Inceptio, is actus incipiendi ; and incep- 
tor is he who performeth the act; but inceptor 
ap. sequioris evi scriptores is also an incendiary, 
and therefore, I take it, the Hebdomadal Board do 
not intend by the use of this word to maintain 


that their doctors in music are beginners in that | 


art; but that they are super-eminently distin- 
guished by the fire and spirit of their “ solemn 
musicke.” It is pleasant to find that the learned 
Board are not, after all, so superficially acquainted 
with the Latin tongue; and that they have thus, 
let us hope intentionally, brought to light the true 


meaning of the old term solennis musica, or, as it | 
was in the old books, solennis missa —a style of 


composition which all candidates for these degrees 
were desired to adopt. 

There can be no doubt that the honourable and 
learned Board acted with every wish to do justice. 
In olden days the studies for the Master of Arts’ 
degree included seven arts, and music was one. 
Degrees were given in each particular branch of 
study : there were Bachelors of Logic, Bachelors 
of Grammar, Doctors of Rhetoric, Doctors of 
Arithmetic; but the Master of Arts was the 
highest degree of all. No doubt, in the minds of 
the Board, this distinction still remains; and in 
fact, M.A. of Coll., Oxon., virtually admits 
it: for, says he, at the last Commemoration, the 
present Professor of Music refused to robe him- 
self in the virgin-white and warm blush of a 
Musical Doctor, and indued himself in the gown 
and hood of an M.A. I see also that Loggan, and 
all recognised authorities, agree that Musical 
Bachelor is the lowest and most inferior degree, 
and that Musical Doctor is beneath M.A. Indeed 
the licence given to the graduate, “ admitting him 
to the privilege of reading any of the musical 
books of Biéethius,” seems but a miserly corbeille 
to so much modesty, satin and blush. Further- 
more, if money be any test in this matter, I find 
there is an enormous difference between the sum 
paid for the musical degree and that for the 
divinity degree: three pounds for music; one 
hundred and four pounds for divinity, when the 
graduate accumulates compounds, and is non- 
resident. Now as to dress. 





The dress of an Oxford Doctor in Music is 
a gown of rich white damask silk, with sleeves 
and facings of crimson satin; hood of the same 
materials, and a black velvet cap, and bands. 
That of Cambridge is a gown of rich white da- 
mask silk, the sleeves lined with crimson satin; a 
cap of velvet, with gold tassel, and bands. No 
mention is made of any biton, but Ackerman has 
given him a roll of music. On reference to the 
costume of the Doctor in Divinity, we find him 
much more protected against the severity of our 
summers ; for he is allowed an under-garment, a 
sash, a scarf, gloves, shoes with buckles, decent 
silk stockings ; the zuchetta, or scull-cap, with the 
cappella or three-cornered hat, flattened a la gibus, 
and sewn upon the zuchetta. In these days, this 
union of the two is called the trencher. The 
Doctor in Divinity rejoices in four dresses. Doc- 
tors in Law and Physic have only three, thus 
described : — 1. A gown of scarlet cloth, sleeves, 
and facings of pink silk. 2. A habit of scarlet 
cloth, faced, and lined with pink; a hood of 
scarlet cloth, lined with pink ; a black velvet cap; 
and for ordinary use, —3. A common doctor's 
gown of black silk ; he may wear the cap of velvet 
or the trencher. The pink is described as shot 
with violet. The colour intended is the imperial 
purple, which would be better gained by the com- 
bination of crimson and ultramarine. The ordi- 
nary habit of the old English musician was of pale 
blue cloth, over which, on high days, he wore a 
cope or gown of scarlet cloth; and it must be in 
the recollection of many, that, at the three last 
coronations, the Court Composers appeared in 
such scarlet robes. No doubt the white silk gown 
with red facings, now adopted by the Universities, 
is a combination of the surplice of the quireman 
and the Court robe of the musician. At Rome, 
the musician wears a habit (sub-tunic), or sottana’ 
of imperial purple, an under-dress, with buttons 
from chin to feet; over which is the rochetta or 
lace dress under the manteletta. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury may, if it be his 
pleasure, direct the Cantuar Doctor to wear the 
combination dress of the surplice and scarlet robe, 
or one more useful and scholastic. A much better 
dress would be the scarlet cloth gown and hood, 
with facings of imperial purple, with a blue or 
purple soutane ; the sash of the same colour, with 
gold tassels. Ackerman has pictured his Doctors 
of Music (as Chalons does his ladies) in a draught 
all-a-blowing ; but on reference to the old por- 
traits, such as those of Drs. Heyther and Gibbons, 
we see the artists have done their best to conceal 
the absence of the soutane. The modern picture 
of Dr. Dupuis is after the same manner; and, 
although his costumier has tied him up comfort- 
ably under the chin, he looks very cold, and afraid 
to move, lest he should show his inexpressibles, or 


soil his satin. Lhe present cap, or benetta, is ugly 
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enough, and is not to be compared to the zuchetta 
and cappella. The latter of course must be four- 
cornered when the wearer is a layman; and three- 
cornered when a priest, as in the case of the pre- 
sent talented Professor at Oxford. 
bands :— What are bands? I take it, bands are 
the remnant of the old collar: for on an examina- 
tion of a chronological series of portraits, it will 
be found that the round collar by degrees be- 
comes a square. The square gradually decreases 
in size, until it dwindles into the relic now called 
bands. ‘To wear a shirt collar and bands also, 
appears a little like pig upon bacon ; and of course, 
where there is a soutane, there could not be a 
handsomer adjunct than a Vandyck collar. The 
very charming portrait of Corelli shows he wore 
the short soutane, with large bands, and very fine 
shirt and ruffles. The old biton was made of 
wood or ivory, set in silver, with a crystal knop. 
Such is the dress which the Cantuar Doctor may 
wear; as according to precedence, distinctive of 
his profession, and in keeping with the origin of 
scholastic costume. Scarlet robe, turned up with 
purple; hood of the same; purple or blue sot- 
tana, lace collar, skull-cap and four-cornered hat, 
purple sash, with gold tassels, and biéton as be- 
fore described. University and scholastic dresses 
spring from the Church: the very gown of the 
undergraduate is that of one of the monastic 
orders. In this matter, the Archbishop posses- 
ses the same power as the Court of Rome; and 
as the dignity in all cases flows from his Grace, 
he may clothe it according to his pleasure. 

M.A. (of Coil., Oxon.) asks, What order 
of precedence Cantuar graduates take with regard 
to graduates in Universities? To this question I 
reply, that the Cantuar degree is the highest, be- 
cause it flows from the fount of all scholastic 
honour in this country, namely, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who holds such honour 
by the favour and permission of the sovereign, 
and is guaranteed its continuance by Act of Par- 
liament. Musical degrees were given as early as 
1463, perhaps even earlier; but scholastic degrees 
sprung from the sanction of the Pope, the then sup- 
my sole fount of such dignities. Now in Eng- 
and the Archbishop exercises the same power as 
the Pope. By virtue of the grace of the sovereign, 
Universities, not in themselves founts of honour, 
grant degrees, but subject to the conditions and 
obligations of their charters. Henry VIII. de- 
clined to take to himself the power of creating 
literary honours, and conferred on the Primate 
the same powers which the Pope had exercised 
herein, and he continued also to the Universities 
what the Pope had previously bestowed. Univer- 





sities possess delegated powers in these matters ; | 


but the Archbishop is not a legate now, but in 
himself the fount of these honours. No 


of a University has any status out of that Univer- 


As to the | 


raduate | 


sity, nor can he appear but as a Visitor in any 
other University. But should a member of a 
| University, holding an inferior degree, receive a 
higher degree by the favour and grace of the 
Primate, he takes the rank pertaining to that de- , 
gree in his own University. The case Dr. Routh 
mentioned to me unquestionably settles this point. 
The Musical Doctor of Oxford is permitted a 
licence to read any of the musical books of Bée- 
thius as the only result of his exertions; for there 
are no prizes to contend for, no scholarships to 
hold, no exhibitions to secure, and, in fact, for 
him there is neither money nor renown. As the 
study and honest profession of music is unattended 
with pecuniary emolument, it is clear the only 
reward open to the enthusiast in this divine art is 
that of honour. Hence it follows that the degree 
of the Primate is more congenial to the feelings 
of the artist than the receipt of a piece of parch- 
ment granting a man liberty to read Béethius ! 
Oxford and Cambridge are both guiltless of any 
recklessness in conferring such honorary distinc- 
tion, or we should at least have heard of a Men- 
delssohn Mus. Doc. Oxon.; or a Spohr Mus. 
Doc. Cambridge. Haydn, I believe, was thought 
of; there was also a talk of Handel: but he hap- 
pened to hear of the consequences, and Biethius 
and the fees frightened him from the field. The 
present University degree cannot remain as it is, 
the sequence of exercise without regimen, and a 
violation of the intention and meaning of the 
charters. The Universities must produce or au- 
thorise proper class- books, and determine on spe- 
cific studies, and certain and definite practice. 
The other day a new Psalter appeared from the 
Choragus at Oxford, and he tells us the chants of 
the old church— probably sung by David to his 
own Psalms —“ induce irreverence ;” and it would 
seem Proressorn De Moraan’s Query respecting 
organ tuning, has raised a division in the musical 
world, to allay which a Musical Doctor, Oxon., 
assures his readers an equal division of the twelve 
semitones “will not do” for the organ, because 
“Dame Nature settled that at least three genera- 
tions ago,” meaning, no doubt, that this was the 
opinion of his grandmother. And on Friday last, 
at Exeter Hall, I was informed in “an Analysis 
of the Oratorio of Israel in Egypt,” that Handel 
was a dunce and barbarian. 4H. J. Gauntuert, 
Powys Place, March 23, 1857. 








Replies to Minor Queries. 


Device and Motto (2™ S. ii. 130.) — Allow me 
to suggest in answer to J. J. that the motto on 
his seal is a Latin one, and that the word “ oute” 
is composed of the initial letters of the four things 
represented in the seal. The words, I imagine, 
| are otium, quiet or peace, typified by the dove ; 
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ubertas, fertility, by the sheaf of corn; experientia, 
wisdom, by the serpent; and éorus, strength or 
muscle by the lion; so that the motto in full 
would be “in otio, ubertate, toro, experientia.” o 

B. P. C. 


Families of Tyzack and Henzell (2™ §S. ii. 335.) 
— These families came from Flanders in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, and established 
themselves as glassmakers upon the Tyne. Won. 


Free-Martin (2™ §. iii. 148, 235.) — A re- 
markable instance of a multiple birth proving 
prolific occurred in the family of a near connexion. 
A lady residing in this county, the sister of my 
aunt by marriage, had at a birth three sons, who 
all grew up to be men. While they were infants 
the likeness between them was so marvellous that, 
as the eldest was heir to an entailed estate, they 
were compelled to dress him differently from the 
others. When the children were some months 
old the second infant fell against the bars of the 
nursery grate, and scarred his face so badly that 
his identification became an easy matter. The 
eldest and youngest still retained their remark- 
able similitude, which continually deceived their 
nearest relatives. When they grew up they all 
married ; two of them espousing twin sisters, and 
they all had offspring. My paternal grandmother 
had twins twice. In each case they were boys. 
The second batch of duplicates both married, one 
had children, the other had not. Of the elder 
twins one only married, and his union was not a 
fruitful one. Joan Pavin Patties. 

Haverford west. 


Education of the Peasantry (2™ S. iii. 87.) — 
I have long wished to ascertain whether there be 
a rule to direct fvot passengers as to the proper 
pe they are to occupy on the side path ; also 

y what authority such rule is established. In 
this metropolis one cannot walk ten paces in a 
straight line along any fashionable thoroughfare 
without being jostled. If your correspondent 
Veran Rascep would kindly state whether there 
be a remedy, municipal, posllementery, or other- 
wise, for this inconvenience, which is caused, not 
by the peasantry alone, but by those who ought 
to know better, he would confer a favour on a 
great many others besides yours, Viator. 

Dublin. 


Almanachs (2™ §. iii. 226.) — Upwards of 
seventy years before the appearance of Mouore’s 
Almanack one was priated in Aberdeen with the 
title : 

“ Prognostication for the yeare of our Redemption 
1626, the second after Leape-yeare. Printed at Aber- 
deea by Elward Raban for David Melville, 1626. 

About the year 1820 the editors of Moore's 
Almanack began the attempt of discarding the 





monthly column containing the moon's supposed 
influence on the members of the human body; 
and as an experiment, to ascertain the feelings of 
the public on the occasion, printed at first only 
100,000 copies; but the omission was soon de- 
tected, and nearly the whole edition returned on 
their hands, and they were obliged to reprint the 
favourite column. See Baily's Remarks on ‘the 
Defective State of the Nautical Almanac. 

The Chinese astronomers (Imperial, I presume) 
every year compose an Almanack or Calendar, at 
the head of which is the Emperor's edict, by which 
all are forbidden, under pain of death, to use or 
publish any other calendar; and of this work 
several millions of copies are yearly sold; this is 
said to have been the case from time immemorial. 

The Imperial Edict puts one in mind of the 
somewhat parallel legal monopoly of the trade in 
almanacks granted to the Stationers’ Company 
and the Universities by James I, which was 
abolished through the instrumentality of Thomas 
Carnan, a bookseller, who gained a cause over the 
Stationers’ Co. in the Court of Common Pleas in 
1775. The bill brought in by Lord North in 
1779 to renew the privilege was rejected by a 
majority of 45. 

Connected with the subject it may be mentioned 
that Heylin in his Cosmography says, speaking of 
the burning of old St. Paul's steeple (5 Queen 
Elizabeth, 1562) that 

“Tt was by the carelessness of the sexton consumed 
with fire, which happening in a thundering and tem- 
mag = = day was by him confidently affirmed to be done 

y lightening, and was so generally believed till the 
hour of his death; but not many years since, to disabuse 
the world, he confessed the truth of it, on which discovery 
the burning of St. Paul’s steeple by Lightning was left 
out of our common almanacks, where formerly it stood 
among the ordinary Epochs or accounts of Time.” 

R. W. Hackxwoop. 


First English Almanack (2S. iii. 226.) — 
What is the date of the first almanack known to 
have been printed in England? 

Is the Almanack for 1442 often referred to as 
preserved in the Bibliothéque du Roi, Paris, in 
manuscript, and preserved merely as a specimen 
of almanack-making, or is it printed and kept as 
one of the earliest specimens of that art ? 

Has the derivation of the word almanack ever 
been satisfactorily settled? It is generally, I 
think, received as from the Arabic, the article al 
and mana or manah, “to count; ” but other de- 
rivations are given, such as the Arabic al and the 
Greek uny, “a month,” and the Teutonic almaen 
achte, of which Verstegan says : 

“They [the Saxons] vsed to engraue vpon certaine 
squared sticks about a foot in length, or shorter or longer 
as they pleased, the courses of the Moones of the whole 
yeare, whereby they could alwayes certainly tell when the 
new moons, full moons and changes should happen, as 
also their festiual daies; and such a carued stick they 
called an Al mon aght, that is to say Al-mon-heed, to wit, 
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the regard or obseruation of all the moones, and here 
hence is deriued the name of almanac.” 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Paraphrase on the “ Te Deum” (2°*S. iii. 145.) 
— J. B. will excuse me when I say that this is no 
paraphrase, but a parody, much more deserving 
the name of 7e Deamthan Je Deum; for it isa 


glorification of the Holy Virgin in each of twenty- | 


nine consecutive lines, and in no way connected 

with the doctrine of the Te Deum, which is a di- 
vine hymn founded upon the Apostles’ Creed. 

Custos. 

P.S. Nox vicit is inadmissible in the transla- 

tion from Gray’s Elegy sent you by OxontEnsis. 


Sensations in Drowning (1* S. xii. 87. 153. 236. 


500. ; 2™¢ S. iii. 236.) — Thanks to H. H. J. for | 


reviving by his reply the subject of my query. 
I believe there is yet much curious information 
to be gleaned on the subject. Can some of your 
readers refer me to, or give the substance of, a 
paper either written on the subject, or contain- 
ing some information respecting it, which appeared 
in the Christian Observer during, I think, either 
the year 1854 or 1855 ? R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Eldridge, Hearne, Rooker, §c. (2 S. iii. 70.) 
— A very extensive collection of the water-colour 
drawings of these artists, and their contemporaries, 
was formed by my late father. Many were dis- 
posed of privately, during his lifetime, and the 
remainder by public sale at Messrs. Christie and 
Manson’s after his decease. Dr. Burney of Green- 
wich (since Archdeacon Burney) was the largest 
purchaser ; and indeed his collection of water- 
colour drawings (some few years back) was con- 
sidered one of the choicest in England. 

Epwarp F. Rimpautr. 


The White-breasted Bird of the Oxenham Fa- 
mily (2™ §. iii. 213.) — Howell's statement on 
this subject is referred to by Prince in his Wor- 
thies of Devon, ed, 1810. p. 624. Other instances 
besides those mentioned by your correspondent 
have been recorded of this remarkable apparition ; 


but though the particulars related are curious and | 


circumstantial, their authenticity must remain 
matter of opinion. 

In the libraries of the British Museum, the Bod- 
leian, and of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, are 
copies of a tract, entitled 

“A True Relation of an Apparition in the Likenesse of 
a Bird with a White Breast, that appeared hovering over 
the Death-bed of some of the Children of Mr. James Ox- 
enham, &c. 4to. London, 1641, with an illustrative fron- 
tispiece.” 

And in Dr. Mogridge’s Descriptive Shetch of 
Sidmouth, at p. 48., is a remarkable statement of 
a similar appearance on the death of one of the 
family of Oxenham, in that parish. 


No trace of the inscribed stone mentioned by 
Howell bas been found among the monuments at 
South Tawton, the parish in which the Oxenham 
family was seated; nor is any reference to the 
apparition made in either of the several inscrip- 
tions to individuals of the name in other parts of 
the country. The inscription on thé floor of the 
south aisle of the choir of Exeter cathedral, to 
the memory of Stephen Weston, and Elizabeth, 
his wife, daughter of William and Mary Oxenham 
(the individual referred to in the Gent.’s Mag.) 
makes no mention of the subject. J.D. 8. 


Effect of the Touch of the Rainbow (2™ S. iii. 
226.) —_Mr. M. Waxcorr quotes the remark of 
Lord Bacon that, according to the ancients, 
“where a rainbow seemeth to hang over, or to 
touch, there breaketh forth a sweet smell.” John 
Lilly, in his Epilogue to Campaspe, says, “ where 
the rainbow toucheth the trees, no caterpillars 
will hang on the leaves;” and he adds, that 
“where the glow-worm creepeth in the night, no 
adder will go in the day.” J. Doran. 





Painting on Leather (2™ S. iii. 229.) — The 
drawing-room of a house called Crooke, near 
Chorley, contained till about thirty years since a 
curious set of painted leather hangings, which at 
first sight resembled tapestry. The subjects were 
from the history of Antony and Cleopatra, and 
the figures nearly as large as life. A well-mean- 
ing tenant unfortunately varnished it, which 
caused it to contract and split, and it is now re- 
moved. 

Another Lancashire family have a miniature of 
Mary Queen of Scots, on leather, said to have 
belonged to an ancestor who had been one of her 
maids of honour. P. P. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 





Our readers will doubtless remember that we some 
time since called their attention to the Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts preserved in the Library of the University of 
Cambridge, edited for the Syndics of the University Press. 
The second volume, we are happy to say, is now before us, 
edited by Mr. Hardwick, who himself describes the Anglo- 
Saxon, ‘Anglo-Norman, and Early English MSS.; and 
with the same able band of gentlemen working in their 
several divisions, and occasional additional assistance 
from Mr. J. E. B. Mayor of St. John’s College, and Mr. J. 
F. A. Hart of Trinity. In the present volume the par- 
ticulars of upwards of five hundred manuscripts are care- 
| fully and minutely detailed; but the great value of the 
work, obvious as it is in its present stage, will not be 
fully apparent until the whole is before us, with those 
indices, &c., which we are promised shall accompany the 
| last volume. 

We are by no means sorry that Mr. Maclean, when he 
found in the library at Lambeth a MS. Life of Sir Peter 
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Carew, in the handwriting of John Vowell, alias Hooker, 
of Exeter, was not aware that Sir Thomas Phillips had 
published such life in the Arch Had it been 
otherwise we should have been deprived of a volume, The 
Life and Times of Sir Peter Carew, Kt, (from the orginal 
MS.), with a Historical Introduction and elucidatory Notes, 
by John Maclean, Esq., which illustrates in an interesting 
and curious manner the inner or home life of an English 
gentleman during the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Hooker's narrative, in itself of great interest and value, 
has been made yet more so by the careful researches and 
judicious illustrations of the present editor. 

We must call the attention of our readers to two his- 
torical periodicals which have reached us from the other 
side of the Atlantic. The first is the opening number of 
a new series of The New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register, and Antiquarian Journal, published Quar- 
terly under the direction of the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society. The second, oul te which we would 


more particularly direct the attention of our readers, is a | 


Transatlantic brother, and bears the name of The Histo- 
rical Magazine and Notes and Queries concerning the An- 
tiquities, History, and Biography of America. This work, 
which is printed uniformly with “N. & Q.,” is one to 
interest many English students; and receiving as it has 
the approbation of many of the most eminent writers 
of America, Sparks, Everett, Prescott, &c., it will no 
doubt become a journal of value and importance. We 
believe for both of these periodicals Mr. Russell Smith 
is the recognised agent in this country. 

English historical literature has sustained a great loss 
by the death of John Mitchell Kemble, which took place 
in Dublin on Thursday, the 26th ult. Mr. Kemble was a 
man of undoubted and original genius, a thorough clas- 
sical scholar, a profound Anglo-Saxonist, deeply read in 
the language and literature of Scandinavia and Germany, 
master of all, or nearly, the languages of Europe, and well 
versed in our national history. His death will be deeply 
lamented by all true scholars. 

Books Recetvep.— The Iliads of Homer, Prince of 
Poets, by George Chapman, 2 vols. Mr. Russell Smith 
has just enriched his Library of Old Authors by reprint- 
ing, under the editorship of the Rev. Richard Hooper, the 
magnificent version of the J/iad in which George Chap- 
man sought to let Prince Henry — 

m; ° ‘ See one godlike man create 
All sorts of worthiest men.” 


The work is admirably got up; and will, we have no 
doubt, be acceptable to hundreds of the lovers of Chap- 
man’s grand hexameters. 

Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial Words, containing 
Words from the English Writers previous to the Nineteenth 
Century which are no longer in live, or are not used in the 
same Sense; and Words which are now used only in the 
Provincial Dialects; compiled by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., &c. This ample title-page sufficiently describes 
the nature of this new contribution to Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library. Mr. Wright states, that in its compilation he 
has availed himself, as far as he could with fairness, of the 
labours of his predecessors, Nares, Boucher, Halliwell, &c. 

The Social History and Antiquities of Barton-upon- 
Humber. 
Poulson, the author of Beverlac, §c., from the papers of 
the late Mr. W. 8. Hesleden. 

Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great 
Seal of England, by John Lord Campbell. Vol. 1V. This 
new volume embraces Lord Campbell’s Lives of Clarendon, 
Shaftesbury, Nottingham, Guildford, and Jeffreys. 

Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry of 
England, taken down from Oral Recitation, and transcribed 
Jrom Private Manuscripts, Rare Broadsides, and Scarce 








An unpretending little volume, edited by Mr. | 


Publications, edited by Robert Bell. This new volume of 
the Annotated Edition of the English Poets is based upon 
Mr. Dixon’s work published under the same title by the 
Percy Society. The collection, originally very curious 
and valuable, has been thoroughly revised and consider- 
ably augmented; and Mr. Bell is well entitled to pro- 
nounce the present volume, “in some respects the most 
curious and interesting of the Series” to which it belongs. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Tae Apventones or Rivetra. 1714. 
Hantenn Miscettany. Vol. I. Svo. 1808, Large paper. 
Bewicex’s Barrisn Binns. Vol. II. Newcastle, 1797. 


*«* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messas. Bert & Datoy, Publishers ot “* NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 


| dresses are given for that purpose : 


Sanem Breviary. Part?. Published by Darling. 
Tracts necatine To Ase. Lavp. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, Hackney Church of England School. 


Tas Worxes or tue Rev. Hexwny Hammown,D.D. Vols. I. II. IV. 
Folio. London,.pc.1xx1v. _- 

Watt's Hisrony or Ivraynt Bartisu. Clean Second-hand Copy in 
good condition of an early edition. 


Wanted by Rev. J. B. Wilkinson, Weston Market Rectory, Harling, 
Norfolk. 


Rew’'s Worxs. By Sir W. Hamilton. Ed. dto. 
Address “ The Grotto,” Churchdown, Cheltenham. 


Aatices ta Correspondents, 


@ are again compelled to postpone, not only many articles of great 
interest, but many Nores on Booas and Rerrizs tro Conagsron vents. 


G. Bonorss. John Bindley, Eaq., of Grave, Berkshire, was elected 
M.P. for Dover in Dec. 1766, on the vacancy occasioned by the Marquis 
of Lorn being created Baron Sundridge. 


O.&P. The Earl of Aumerle in Whitefriars is a myth, just asa Mr. 
Pepys is made a personification of our amusing Diarist. Our First 
Series contains nine articles on the execution of Charles I. See the Ge- 
neral Index. 


Enxrata.—2nd S. iii. 257. col. 2. line 16. from bottom, for “ Miss 
Saunders " read“ Miss Saunderson.” 

“ Nores anp Quveares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The subscription for Sramrev Coriss for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Ixpex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour _of Messns. Bett ano Daxpy, 186. f; eet Street, E.C.; to whom 
also al) Commounicarions ron rae Eprror should be addressed. 





PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE 


CHOICE 


FROM 


NOTES AND 


PUBLICATION. 
NOTES 
QUERIES, 


Vol. I. — History. 


It having been suggested that from the valuable materials scattered 
through the FIRST SEKIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, a Selection 
of Popular Volumes, each devoted to some particular subject, might 
with advantage be prepared. arrangeme: ts have been made for that 
purpose, and the FIRST VOLUME, containing a collection of interest- 
ing HISTORICAL NUTES AND MEMORANDA, will be ready 
very shortly. 


This will be followed by similar volumes illustrative of BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, FULK LOKE, PROVERBS, BALLADS, &c. 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street. 





